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Remembering  Roger  Tetlow 
and  Cum  tux  Origins 

As  our  calendars  change  from  1999  to  2000,  we  note  that  this  is  the  seventy- 
sixth  issue  of  Cumtux  to  go  to  the  printers  and  out  to  your  homes.  Each  issue 
follows  the  format  laid  out  carefully  by  the  first  editor,  Roger  T.  Tetlow.  If  the 
magazine  is  a  success,  it  is  due  largely  to  Roger 's  dedication  to  Clatsop  County 
history.  We  would  like  to  reprint  his  comments  “From  the  Editor’s  Desk ”  that 
appeared  in  the  first  issue  of  Cumtux,  Winter  1980: 


Well,  here  it  is  -  the  first  issue  of  CUMTUX,  a  new  historical  quarterly 
published  by  the  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society.  We  hope  you 
enjoy  it. 

The  publication  of  this  little  magazine  marks  the  end  of  years  of  debate, 
planning  and  work,  and  we  hope,  also  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the 
Clatsop  County  Historical  Society  —  one  in  which  we  will  reach  out  to  discover  and 
publish  the  rapidly  disappearing  writings  and  photographs  of  an  earlier  Clatsop 
County. 

We  mourn  the  disappearance  of  much  of  the  early  history  of  the  county.  Too 
many  pioneers  and  early  residents  lived  and  died  without  leaving  written  and 
photographic  evidence  of  their  lives  here.  And  too  often,  heirs  and  others  have 
discarded  the  concrete  evidences  that  were  left  without  being  aware  of  the  value  of 
this  memorabilia  to  future  generations. 

But  now,  we  have  a  vehicle  to  preserve  this  valuable  and  interesting 
information.  We  hope  that  CUMTUX  in  the  future  will  become  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  the  history  of  Clatsop  County. 

We  need  the  help  of  the  citizens  of  the  county,  however,  to  find  these  bits  of 
history.  Tucked  away  in  innumerable  closets  and  attics  in  the  county  are  old  letters, 
diaries,  photos  and  printed  material  which,  if  published,  will  add  to  our  total 
knowledge  of  the  building  of  the  county.  If  anyone  reading  this  has  historical 
material  such  as  this,  please  contact  us  and  let  us  know  what  you  have. 

Do  not  feel  that  because  your  ancestors  did  not  do  great  deeds  and  did  not 
appear  in  history  books,  we  are  not  interested  in  their  stories.  The  history  of  Clatsop 
County  would  not  be  complete  without  the  experiences  of  fishermen,  loggers, 
businessmen,  fanners  and  all  the  other  ordinary  people  who  contributed  to  the  early 
development  of  the  county. 

We  hope  to  publish  in  future  issues  of  CUMTUX  some  of  these  stories.  We 
want  to  present  a  varied  content  with  materials  from  all  the  small  communities  and 
all  the  industries.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  preserve  and  publish  all  of  the  history  of 
all  the  county. 

And  why  do  we  call  it  CUMTUX?  Because  CUMTUX  is  a  Chinook  word 
meaning  “to  know”  or  “knowledge.”  Also  “to  infonn.”  We  thought  that  would  be 
appropriate  for  our  new  quarterly. 

_ Roger  T.  Tetlow,  Editor _ 


Roger  passed  away  October  9,  1999.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Jean,  three 
daughters,  three  grandchildren  and  one  great  grandson. 
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Bells  and  Whistles  and  Gunpowder 

“The  year  1900  came  in  with  an  explosion.  It  stumbled  up  the  steps  and 
evidently  not  possessing  a  latch  key  climbed  in  at  the  window  setting  off  all  the 
burglar  alarms  in  town.  Bells  and  whistles  and  gun  powder  combined  their  noise 
powers  to  let  the  people  know  that  a  thief  was  after  twelve  months  of  their  lives, 
but  the  people  only  laughed  or  else  grumbled  at  being  disturbed.  ” 


Other  than  this  article  from  Jan- 
auary  2,  1 900  in  the  Morning  Astorian, 
little  attention  was  paid  locally  to  the 
change  in  the  calendar  from  1899  to 
1900.  But  county  resident  often  looked 
back  over  the  years  at  the  changes  that 
time  had  brought  and  they  speculated  on 
the  future  of  the  area.  Following  are  just 
a  few: 

“—The  hills  about  Astoria  looked 
beautiful  in  the  radiant  sunlight  yesterday 
afternoon.  In  the  years  to  come  when 
those  hills  are  all  graded  down  and  street 
cable  cars  make  five  minute  trips  to  the 
suburban  villages  on  Youngs  bay,  the  old 
Astorians  will  tell  of  the  wonderful 
growth  of  fir  and  fern,  of  moss  and  ma¬ 
ple,  of  vines  and  verdure  that  grew  in 
that  very  spot,  when  Astoria  was  only  a 
little  place  of  3,000  or  4,000  people.” 
Nov.  9,  1882  Daily  Astorian 

Change  was  coming  fast  as  noted 
in  the  Nov.  21,  1891  Daily  Astorian'. 

“Wires  are  multiplying  in  the  streets 
and  when  an  Astorian  now  looks  sky¬ 
ward,  it  is  through  a  mesh  of  wire  that 
makes  the  zenith  look  like  a  sieve.  There 
is  now  at  the  comer  on  which  this  office 
is  located  a  double  line  of  telegraph  wire, 
the  telephone  wire,  the  wire  of  the 
Gamewell  fire  alarm  telegraph,  the  wire 
of  the  incandescent  electric  light  system, 
the  wire  of  the  arc  light  system,  the  wire 
transversely  joining  the  electric  street 
railway  company’s  poles,  the  large  wire 


for  the  trolley  and  a  couple  of  private 
wires.  Sometime,  when  we  build  streets 
and  show  farther  evidences  of  conve¬ 
niences  and  safety,  the  tangle  of  wires 
will  be  in  underground  conduits.” 

J.F.  Halloran,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Astorian ,  put  down  his 
thoughts  about  change  in  this  article 
from  the  April  9,  1882  paper: 

“A  few  days  ago  a  friend  handed 
us  a  copy  of  a  daily  paper  published  in 
our  native  town  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Apart  from  the  local  interest  such  a  paper 
naturally  would  have,  there  was  in  addi¬ 
tion  a  feature  that  struck  us  as  being 
particularly  noticeable.  A  good  many  of 
the  items  and  moralizings  of  that  tire¬ 
some  old  newspaper  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  read  very  like  what  we  find 
in  a  good  many  tiresome  new  newspa¬ 
pers  in  this  year  of  our  Lord,  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  nineteenth  century'.  The  same 
stories  of  folly  and  sin;  the  same  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  wickedness  of  the  times, 
and  the  corruption  of  mankind;  the  same 
sad  prophesy  of  disaster  and  decline.  It 
serves  to  show,  does  this  yellow  old 
sheet,  how  much  alike  are  all  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  man;  how  ephemeral  are  all  our 
little  joys  and  sorrows,  griefs  and 
gayeties,  ups  and  downs-mostly  downs, 
and  that  a  little  indulgence  in  reflection 
oftimes  carries  with  it  the  most  soothing 
solace  for  the  frets  and  annoyances  of  the 
present.” 
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Pioneers  of  1865 


Heckards  in  die  Lewis  and  Clark  Valley 

By  Clifford  L.  Hcckard 


/  wish  to  acknowledge  and  thank  my  cousins  for  their  help  and  contributions  in 
compiling  this  account:  Gail  (Olson)  Vice  (granddaughter  of  Jasper  Heckard),  Arthur 
and  Thomas  Heckard  (grandsons  of  Jasper  Heckard),  John  Albert  Heckard  III  (grandson 
of  John  Albert  Heckard),  and  thanks  also  to  the  editor  for  her  guidance  and  additional 
information  on  members  of  the  early  Heckard  families. 

The  notation  used  in  this  article  for  family  members  consists  of  three  parts,  capital 
letters  are  used  to  refer  to  the  children  of  Jacob  and  Mercy  Hess  Heckard ;  numbers  refer 
to  his  grandchildren  and  lower  case  letters  refer  to  his  great  grandchildren.  In  the 
notation  'A4m,  ”  "A  is  Peter  B.  Heckard,  Jacob ’s  first  child,  "4"  is  the  4th  child  in  the 
next  generation,  and  "m  ”  is  the  1 3th  child  in  the  following  generation.  Therefore,  A4m 
would  refer  to  Mable  Heckard  Olson,  the  1 3th  child  of  Jasper  Heckard  who  was  the  4th 
child  of  Peter  B.  Heckard,  the  oldest  child  of  Jacob  David  Heckard. 

Not  all  the  descendants  of  Jacob  and  Mercy  Heckard  are  listed  here.  The  story  of 
Martha  Heckard  Larson  (A6)  and  her  husband  “Billy”  has  been  told  in  the  Summer 
1983  issue  o/Cumtux,  on  page  10. 


According  to  Heckard  family  tradi¬ 
tion,  there  were  three  Heckard  brothers 
in  Germany  whose  parents  were  going 
to  indenture  them  out  as  apprentices.  The 
three  boys  ran  away  to  Holland  where 
they  eventually  found  wives,  had  several 
children  and  left  for  America— settling  in 
Mary  land.  We  believe  their  names  were 
Joseph,  Jasper  and  John  and  that  three  of 
John’s  children  were  Joseph,  John  Adam 
and  Jacob  David  of  whom  we  have 
knowledge  authenticated  by  early  census 
records  and  family  Bible  records. 

Much  of  the  very  early  family  tradi¬ 
tion  was  passed  along  to  the  present 
generation  by  Mable  (Heckard)  Olson, 
daughter  of  Jasper  and  Lucy  Heckard 
and  by  Florence  (Heckard)  Cox,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  and  Gertrude  Heckard. 
Parents  of  Clatsop  County’s  Heckards 

Jacob  David  Heckard  was  born  in 
1804  in  Hagerstown,  Maryland.  His 
father  was  bom  around  1 780  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  his  mother  in  Virginia.  (New 
information  suggests  that  Jacob  was  the 


son  of  Johan  Nicholas  Heckard  and  Elis¬ 
abeth  Serena  Bartholomew.)  About 
1804,  Jacob  moved  with  his  parents  to 
Richland  County,  Ohio. 

Jacob  Heckard  married  Mercy  Hess 
on  July  2,  1829.  She  was  bom  on  May 
31,  1809  in  Pennsylvania.  Jacob  and 
Mercy  had  nine  children: 

A.  Peter  Bartholomew  Heckard 
bom  April  19,  1 830  in  Richland  County, 
Ohio. 

B.  Nancy  Ann  Heckard  bom  on 
December  15,  1832. 

C.  Mary  Jane  Heckard  bom  July 
31,1 834;  married  Daniel  Alms  in  1 852. 

D.  Mercy  Matilda  Heckard  born 
May  3,  1 836,  married  William  B.  Martin 
on  December  9,  1852  and  died  in  Ore¬ 
gon. 

E.  Elisabeth  Heckard  born  March 
31,  1838  and  died  June  13,  1864. 

F  David  Hess  Heckard  born 
February  23,  1  840  Richland  Co.,  Ohio, 
married  Lucy  C.  Beebe  and  died  in  1901 
at  Astoria,  OR. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Author 

Peter  B.  Heckard 
Born  1830  Died  1894 


G.  Sarah  Heckard  bom  April  8, 
1842  in  Ohio  and  married  November  3, 
1864  to  John  T.  Lucas. 

H.  Martha  Heckard  bom  October 
15,  1844,  Fulton  Co.  Illinois. 

I.  Jacob  Ephraim  Heckard  bom 
April  17,  1848  and  died  October  4,  1852. 

During  the  1 840s  the  family  moved 
to  Fulton  County,  Illinois  and  is  listed 
there  in  the  1850  census. 

Jacob’s  wife,  Mercy,  died  in  1854 
and  Jacob  probably  moved  to  the  vicinity 
of  Waverly,  Iowa  where  his  two  sons, 
Peter  B.  and  David  H.,  had  moved.  After 
these  sons,  with  their  families,  joined  a 
wagon  train  to  Oregon  in  1865,  Jacob 
joined  them  in  Oregon.  The  1 870  census 
for  Clackamas  County  shows  Jacob  in 


the  household  of  his  son,  David,  and  also 
in  the  same  year  the  1870  census  for 
Clatsop  Plains  shows  Jacob  in  the  house¬ 
hold  of  Jacob  Hess,  who  we  believe  was 
Mercy  (Hess)  Heckard’ s  brother.  [De¬ 
scendants  of  Jacob  Hess  still  live  in 
Clatsop  County.]  In  the  1880  census  for 
Clatsop  County,  Jacob  was  living  in  the 
household  of  his  son  Peter  B.  Heckard. 

Jacob  died  December  1 7, 1 880  and 
was  buried  in  the  Lone  Fir  Cemetery  in 
Portland.  This  is  now  part  of  the  “Metro 
Pioneer  Cemeteries”  at  2 1 15-S.E.  Morri¬ 
son,  Portland.  (Peter  B.  Heckard’s 
daughter,  Elisabeth  Heckard  Blakney, 
who  grew  up  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
area,  is  also  buried  in  this  cemetery.) 

A.  Peter  Bartholomew  Heckard 
Peter  Bartholomew  Heckard  was 
bom  in  Richland  County,  Ohio  in  1830 
to  Jacob  and  Mercy  (Hess)  Heckard.  He 
moved  with  his  parents  to  Fulton  County, 
Illinois.  Peter  moved  to  Bremer  County, 
Iowa  shortly  after  1850  and  joined  up 
with  Joseph  and  Sarah  Gibson  —  they 
were  among  the  first  settlers  in  Pleasant 
Grove  Township.  Here  Peter  married 
Abigail  Jane  Gibson,  bom  in  1836,  the 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Gibson. 

In  an  old  family  Bible  printed  in 
1 848  which  contained  the  births,  mar¬ 
riages  and  deaths  of  the  Heckard  family 
was  also  this  letter  written  to  Abigail 
Gibson  Heckard  and  her  husband,  Peter 
B.,  by  Abigail’s  parents,  Joseph  and 
Sarah  Gibson: 

“Thursday  Night  -  March  30th,  1865 
Much  Beloved  Children,  after 
my  best  wishes  to  you  I  seat  myself 
down  to  write  you  a  few  lines  in 
return  to  your  much  welcome  letter 
which  came  duly  to  hand  and  was 
read  with  pleasure  and  hope  these 
few  lines  may  give  you  the  pleasure 
of  reading  the  answer  of  your  much 
interesting  lines.  Well  I  suppose  you 
are  going  to  Oregon  this  spring  and 
1  dare  say  it  is  a  long  and  lonesome 
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Courtesy  of  the  Author 

Abigail  Jane  Heckard 
Born  1836  Died  1906 


journey  and  I  suppose  danger¬ 
ous  but  I  hope  if  such  a  thing 
does  happen  that  you  do  go 
you  may  all  have  a  safe  and 
happy  journey  but  I  would 
rather  you  would  content 
yourself  to  stay  but  if  you 
think  you  can  do  better  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  will  go  but  don’t 
forget  to  write  often  and  tell  us 
how  the  journey  uses  you  all. 

Well  Peter,  John  [Gibson] 
don’t  think  he  can  come  to  see 
you  before  you  go  nor  to  go 
with  you  to  Oregon  this  spring 
for  I  can't  fix  to  go  this  spring 
therefore  he  won’t  go  and 
thinks  it  is  almost  too  danger¬ 
ous  to  venture  through  in  war 
times  like  these.  Well  Peter, 
you  and  Jane  did  not  send  for 
our  miniature  but  we  will  send 
them  to  you  anyhow.  I  will  put 
them  in  a  package  and  start 
them  when  I  do  this  letter,  four 
in  number  Sarah,  Joseph, 

John,  Jacob  and  I  want  you  to 
send  us  yours  one  and  all 
without  fail  as  I  have  nothing  more 
to  write  this  time  I  will  close  wishing 
you  a  happy  and  prosperous  journey. 
Yours  most  truly  in  gratitude 
Joseph  Gibson 
Sally  [Sarah]  Gibson.” 

In  1865  Peter  and  Abigail,  with 
family,  accompanied  by  brother  David, 
his  wife  Lucy  B.  and  son  William  J.  age 
2  or  3,  joined  a  wagon  caravan  to  Ore¬ 
gon.  They  first  settled  in  Oregon  City 
where  Peter,  David  and  perhaps  their 
father,  Jacob,  worked  as  coopers  in  a 
barrel-making  factory.  While  there,  Peter 
B.  Heckard  was  active  in  the  church 
according  to  a  pamphlet  dating  Septem¬ 
ber  3,  1 869  that  was  found  in  the  family 
Bible.  P.B.  Heckard’s  name  was  listed 
as  “licentiate  messenger”  at  Mt.  Pleasant 


according  to  the  “Minutes  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Siloam 
Association  of  Regular  Predestinarian 
Baptists  of  Oregon,”  who  met  at  the 
Molalla  Church.  Other  family  names 
appear  in  this  pamphlet:  J.  Hess,  A.T. 
Beebe,  and  W.B.  Martin,  all  in  the 
Clackamas  area. 

Peter  had  heard  that  the  coast  had 
an  abundance  of  good  timber  for  making 
barrels  which  were  much  in  demand  for 
storage  of  food.  So  he  decided  to  take  his 
family  to  the  coast. 

He  chose  a  location  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  River,  across 
the  river  from  Chadwell.  The  I  888  Ore¬ 
gon  State  Gazetteer  describes  Chadwell 
as  “A  settlement  in  Clatsop  County  1 1 
miles  south  of  Astoria  ...  A  steam  shingle 
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Courtesy  of  the  Author 

About  1883.  Standing  I  to  r:  Martha  Irene  Heckard,  J.D.  “Dee”  Heckard  II,  Lucy 
Tanner  Heckard.  Seated:  Jasper  N.  Heckard  &  Frank  Tanner.  Martha,  Dee  and 
Jasper  were  children  of  Peter  B.  and  Abigail  Jane  Heckard. 
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mill  is  located  here,  and  the  shipments 
are  logs  and  farm  produce.  Population 
150.  Mail  weekly.  Wm.  True,  postmas¬ 
ter,  Sackett  Bros,  shingle  mills.”  True 
was  the  first  postmaster  at  Chadwell 
which  he  named  after  his  hometown  in 
England.  This  is  about  the  present  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  Netel  Grange. 

Peter  B.  Heckard  applied  for  a 
homestead  of  152.95  acres  on  August  28, 
1871.  It  was  located  in  section  18  in 
township  7  north,  range  9  west  and  in 
section  13  in  township  7  north,  range  10 
west  (adjacent  pieces  of  property).  The 
house  was  situated  on  what  is  now  the 
north  part  of  the  property  at  89961  Lewis 
and  Clark  Road.  He  proved  up  on  the 
claim  about  seven  years  later.  He  also 
served  as  a  witness  in  the  homestead 
claim  for  his  son-in-law,  Albert  Ayl- 
more,  in  1871. 

According  to  Peter  B.  Heckard's 
homestead  petition,  his  house  was  27  feet 
by  30  feet,  1  Vi  stories,  with  a  shingle 
roof,  board  floor,  twelve  doors  and 
twelve  windows  “and  is  a  suitable  house 
to  live  in.”  One  bam  was  20  by  40  feet, 
another  was  16  by  36,  and  he  also  had  a 
shop  on  the  property.  None  of  these 
buildings  stand  today  although  old  apple, 
cherry,  pear  and  chestnut  trees  survive, 
along  with  narcissus  and  old  roses. 

Among  the  many  farmers  listed  in 
the  Weekly  Astorian  of  August  4,  1888, 
were: 

“A.E.  Turlay,  J.  Gibson,  W.W. 
True,  P.B.  Heckard,  D.H.  Heckard 
and  G.P.  Brower  [who]  have  each 
small  bodies  of  reclaimed  land,  the 
value  of  which  has  increased  tenfold 
in  value  on  account  of  the  reclama¬ 
tion,  enabling  them  to  keep  more 
dairy  and  other  stock  to  consequent 
increase  in  profit...The  only  colony 
of  bees  we  noticed  on  Lewis  and 
Clarke  were  at  Mr.  True’s  and  at  Mr. 
Heckard’s,  under  whose  hospitable 


roof  we  slept  one  night.  A  sample  of 
vine  maple  honey  shown  by  Mr.  True 
had  very  nearly  the  color  and  much 
the  taste  of  fresh  genuine  maple 
syrup...” 

The  dikes  on  the  Peter  B.  Heckard 
property  have  since  been  breached. 

The  Astoria  Budget  issue  of  De¬ 
cember  20,  1944  recalls  some  “Early 
History  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark”: 

“At  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peter  B.  Heckard,  religious  services 
were  conducted  regularly  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  and  any  neighbors 
who  cared  to  attend.  An  occasional 
traveling  missionary  passing  through 
would  sometimes  be  on  hand  to  con¬ 
duct  the  services.  Not  only  was  the 
home  the  scene  of  the  first  religious 
meetings,  but  it  was  also  the  place 
the  first  school  in  the  valley  was 
conducted.  The  teacher  Miss  Carolyn 
Van  Dusen,  lived  in  the  home  and 
taught  the  Heckard  children.  Peter  B. 
Heckard  was  one  of  the  earliest  mail 
carriers  in  the  district,  and  an  early 
sawmill  operator.  A  carpenter  by 
profession  he  built  some  of  the  first 
sawed  lumber  buildings  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.”  He  gave  a  piece  of  his  property 
to  the  school  district  for  a  school 
house.” 

Peter  Bartholomew  Heckard  died 
September  26,  1894  and  was  buried  at 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Cemetery. 

This  article  from  the  December  26, 
1900  Astoria  Daily  Budget ,  gives  a 
glimpse  of  life  on  the  Heckard's  Lewis 
and  Clark  farm: 

At  Chadwell 

“The  residents  of  this  vicinity 
held  a  Christmas  tree  celebration  at 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  P.B.  Heckard 
on  Monday  evening.  About  50  were 
present  and  all  had  a  most  enjoyable 
time.  The  tree  was  handsomely  deco¬ 
rated  with  glittering  ornaments  and 
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Courtesy  of  the  Author 

The  Jasper  N.  Heckard  Family  in  1916.  Top  I  to  r:  Peter  B.,  Marion  F.,  Myrtle  L., 
Robert  A.,  Edith  A.,  Edwin  S.,  Lester  R.  Second  Row:  Roy  E.,  Amy  A.,  Jasper  N.,  Lucy 
T.,  Owen  M.,  Abigail  J.  3rd  Row:  Charles  H.,  Mable  E.,  Rozella  M. 


wax  candles  and  contained  many 
beautiful  and  costly  presents.  After 
the  distribution  of  the  presents,  light 
refreshments  were  served  and  a  pro¬ 
gram  was  presented  in  which  the 
following  persons  participated.  Miss 
E.V.  Hess,  Mrs.  Stuart,  J.N.  Heckard, 
Wm.  Larson,  F.F.  Cole  and  a  number 
of  school  children.  Those  present 
were  Mrs.  P.B.  Heckard,  J.N. 
Heckard  &  family,  Wm.  Larson  and 
family,  Miss  E.V.  Hess,  Mrs.  S.  Stu¬ 
art,  Mrs.  Neilly,  Miss  Abbie  Dyer, 
Eugene  Dyer,  Isaac  Darland  and 
Miss  Grace  Bell  of  Astoria  who  is 
spending  her  vacation  with  Miss 
Edna  Cole.  Many  regrets  to  know 
that  Miss  Hess  who  has  taught  the 
Chadwell  school  eight  years  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  teacher  in  the 


Skipanon  school  to  begin  New 
Years.” 

Mrs.  Peter  B.  (Abigail  Jane  Gibson) 
Heckard  died  April  3, 1906. 

Children  of  Peter  B.  and  Abi¬ 
gail  Jane  Heckard _ 

Al.  Elizabeth  Heckard  1854-1927 
A2.  Sarah  Ann  Heckard  bom  27 
June  1855  at  Iowa,  married  Albert 
Aylmore  in  1873,  and  died  May  15, 
1886. 

A3.  Mercy  Ellen  Heckard  1857-  ? 
A4.  Jasper  Newton  Heckard  1859- 

1931 

A5.  Mary  Loisa  (Molly)  Heckard, 
bom  July  11,  1861  Iowa,  married  Isaac 
N.  Darland  in  1880,  died  August  1898. 
A6.  Martha  Irene  Heckard  1866- 

1933 
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A7.  Joseph  A.  Heckard,  1870- 
1920(?) 

A8.  Jacob  David  “Dee”  Heckard  II, 
bom  May  25,  1874  in  Oregon,  married 
Edna  Cole  in  1908,  died  March  19, 1942. 

A9.  Robert  Edward  Heckard,  1 877- 
1897 _ 

Al.  Elizabeth  Heckard  was  bom 
in  Iowa  in  1854.  According  to  a  family 
story,  she  did  not  go  with  her  family  in 
the  wagon  train,  but  joined  them  in  the 
valley  and  grew  up  there.  She  married  a 
Blakney  and  moved  to  Portland  where 
she  died  in  1927. 

A4.  Jasper  Newton  Heckard  was 
bom  in  Waverly,  Iowa  in  1859  and  was 
six  years  old  when  the  family  crossed  the 
plains.  He  married  Lucy  Tanner  in  1 882. 
She  was  bom  in  Half  Moon  Bay,  Califor¬ 
nia  in  1867  to  Henry  Clay  and  Sarah 
(Kenyon)  Tanner  who  moved  to  Clatsop 
County  with  Lucy  and  her  three  brothers, 
Frank,  Charles,  and  Jack. 

Jasper  built  a  large  house  on  his 
father’s  homestead  property  and  he  and 
Lucy  proceeded  to  fill  it  with  children, 
fourteen  of  them.  He  farmed  and  did 
extensive  timber  cruising  all  over  the 
area.  As  a  “timber  cruiser”,  Jasper  was 
an  expert  with  his  compass,  tape  line,  log 
scale  and  his  knowledge  of  the  woods. 
Usually  he  worked  with  an  assistant 
(sometimes  one  of  his  sons).  Often  an 
assignment  would  take  him  into  remote 
forest  locations  of  virgin  timber  which 
would  require  that  he  pack  in  and  camp 
to  do  his  job.  He  would  cruise  the  speci¬ 
fied  area  systematically  back  and  forth, 
across  and  through  until  he  had  accurate 
figures  of  footage  and  topographic  maps 
of  the  whole  area.  With  this  data  the 
woods  boss  could  judge  the  economic 
chances  of  undertaking  a  logging  opera¬ 
tion  and  could  plan  a  survey  of  the  best 
route  for  taking  out  the  logs.  The  data 
could  also  provide  the  basis  for  deter¬ 


mining  the  price  for  buying  and  selling 
timber  lands. 

Jasper  died  March  29,  1931  and 
Lucy  a  few  months  later,  on  August  30, 
1931.  They  are  buried  in  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Cemetery.  Jasper’s  obituary  in  the 
Astoria  Budget  noted  that:  “He  was  an 
expert  woodsman  and  during  the  pioneer 
days,  was  active  in  community  affairs, 
schools  and  other  public  interests.” 

Of  the  fourteen  children,  ten  were 
still  living  at  the  time  of  their  parents’ 
deaths. 

A4a.  Owen  Meredith  Heckard 

was  the  first  child  of  Jasper  and  Lucy 
Heckard.  He  was  bom  in  November 
1884,  attended  local  schools  and  then  a 
business  course  in  Portland.  In  his  youn¬ 
ger  days,  he  worked  with  his  father  and 
brother  on  timber  cruising  and  on  road 
building  contracts,  knowledge  he  used 
again  later  in  life.  From  1 9 1 6  to  1 92 1 ,  he 
was  in  the  transfer  business  in  Astoria 
and  from  1921  to  1933,  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Mercantile 
store  at  the  Eastern  and  Western  Logging 
headquarters  on  the  upper  Lewis  and 
Clark  River.  As  a  sideline,  he  engaged 
in  timber  cruising  all  over  Clatsop 
County  as  well  as  territory  along  the 
Oregon  and  Washington  coasts. 

After  he  retired  from  store  keeping 
in  1933,  he  continued  timber  cruising 
activities  and  operated  the  farm  on  his 
property  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  district 
which  he  had  purchased  near  the  Peter 
B.  Heckard  (his  grandfather)  homestead. 

Owen  married  Nellie  Anderson,  a 
school  teacher,  in  1915.  They  were  a 
well-known  prize  winning  dance  couple 
at  the  local  Grange  Hall  dances.  Nellie 
was  bom  in  Minnesota  in  1883  to  Peter 
Lexon  and  Christina  Anderson. 

Owen  and  Nellie  had  two  sons, 
Arthur  O.  and  Tom  A.  Heckard  who 
grew  up  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  valley. 
Art  was  an  insurance  claims  examiner 
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and  Tom  was  the  manager  of  a  J.K.  Gill 
Co.  book  and  office  equipment  store  in 
Portland.  In  World  War  II,  Tom  served 
as  a  communications  S/Sgt.  in  the  Army 
Air  Corps  stationed  for  27  months  in  the 
Solomon  Islands.  Art  and  Tom  both 
reside  in  Portland. 


A4b.  Edwin  Sylvester  Heckard, 

the  second  child  of  Jasper  and  Lucy,  was 
bom  June  1 1,  1886.  At  an  early  age,  he 
worked  on  local  logging  jobs  operating 
a  steam  donkey  engine  and  on  Astoria 
street  building  contracts  with  his  broth¬ 
ers. 


Courtesy  of  the  Editor 

This  aerial  photograph  of  the  Peter  B.  Heckard  homestead  claim  was  taken  by  Gus 
Fennerty  about  1980.  The  view  is  to  the  southwest  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  appearing 
at  top  of  photo..  The  area  shown  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  River  across 
from  the  Netel  Grange.  The  Heckard  Slough  zigzags  northeasterly  down  towards  the 
river.  The  Heckards  moved  onto  the  property  about  1870.  The  house  was  located  near 
where  the  large  barn  stands  now  at  the  center  of  the  photo.  Jasper  N.  Heckards  home 
was  built  later  to  the  right  and  across  the  road. 


Owen  was  remembered  as  a  cheer¬ 
ful,  friendly  person  and  a  lifetime  resi¬ 
dent  of  Clatsop  County.  He  died  in 
September  1 947  and  his  wife  Nellie  died 
in  February  1966. 


He  married  Ruby  Phair  in  1910. 
Ruby  was  bom  in  1891  in  Nebraska,  and 
at  an  early  age  came  to  Astoria  where  her 
sister,  Lola  (Mrs.  Will  Bartoldus),  and 
her  brother  Earl  Phair  already  lived.  Her 
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father  was  Richard  Phair  who  later  came 
to  Astoria  and  operated  a  rooming  house. 

Ed  and  Ruby’s  first  child,  David 
Edwin,  was  bom  in  Astoria  in  1911. 
Shortly  thereafter,  they  moved  to  Long 
Beach,  Washington,  where  Ed  had  a  job 
with  his  donkey  engine  clearing  land  for 
cranberry  bogs.  Lie  stayed  on  to  manage 
cranberry  operations,  became  an  auto 
mechanic,  then  county  road  supervisor. 
He  did  land  surveying  as  a  sideline. 

Ed  and  Ruby  had  five  more  chil¬ 
dren  —  Kenneth  bom  1913,  Clifford 
1915,  Richard  1919,  Lucile  1921,  and 
Lawrence  1923.  David  died  in  1919,  a 
victim  of  the  flu  epidemic. 

A4c.  Amy  Agnes  Heckard  was 
bom  in  January  1 888.  She  married  Elliott 
Henderson,  in  1909.  They  had  two  sons: 
Lester  bom  in  1 9 1 0  and  drowned  in  1914 
and  James  bom  about  1912.  Jim 
Henderson’ s  children,  James  and  Steven, 
grew  up  in  Astoria. 

A4d.  Lester  “Curley”  R.  Heckard 
was  bom  August  1 889  and  died  unmar¬ 
ried  August  3,  1917. 

A4e.  Roy  E.  Heckard  was  bom 
February  13,  1890.  He  attended  the  local 
schools  and  then  worked  as  a  logger  and 
steam  donkey  operator.  He  married  Ruth 
Walker  on  July  10,  1921  and  moved  to 
Seaside  where  they  owned  and  operated 
Seaside  Cleaners  and  Roy  worked  as  a 
carpenter.  During  World  War  II,  he  was 
a  carpenter  on  the  construction  of  Camp 
Adair. 

Roy  was  a  member  and  Past  Master 
of  Evergreen  Masonic  Lodge  137  of 
Seaside. 

Roy  and  Ruth  had  two  daughters 
(Ruth’s  by  a  previous  marriage):  Okema 
(Heckard)  Cartwright  and  Juanita 
(Heckard)  Mason  and  they  had  two  sons: 
Lester  and  Roy  E.  Heckard,  M.D.  Dr. 
Heckard  opened  the  Molalla  Medical 
Clinic  in  1949  and  was  a  staff  member 


of  the  Eastern  Oregon  State  Hospital  in 
Pendleton. 

Roy  Sr.  died  in  September  1971 
and  his  wife  Ruth  died  in  1983. 

A4f.  Edith  Alice  Heckard  was 
born  in  July  1892.  She  married  J.  Ed¬ 
ward  Cormier  in  1910,  and  their  son, 
David,  was  bom  in  1913.  After 
Cormier’s  death,  Edith  married  Charles 
Bradley  who  adopted  David.  They  re¬ 
sided  in  Portland  where  Edith  died  in 
June  1973. 

A4g.  (Francis)  Marion  Heckard 

was  born  in  March  1894.  He  married 
Lena  Hanson  and  later  Dorothy  ?.  They 
had  no  children.  Marion  drove  an  ambu¬ 
lance  in  France  during  World  War  I.  He 
was  a  volunteer  member  of  the  Astoria 
Fire  Department  and  was  involved  in  the 
great  fire  of  1922.  He  was  in  the  crew 
assigned  to  dynamite  selected  buildings 
in  the  path  of  the  fire  in  order  to  halt  its 
progress.  It  was  a  sad  and  thankless  job, 
with  owners  pleading  for  their  buildings 
to  be  spared. 

Marion  owned  and  operated  a 
cleaning  business  in  Astoria.  He  later 
moved  and  opened  a  shop  in  Grants  Pass 
and  then  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

A4h.  Abigail  Jane  Heckard, 
named  after  her  grandmother,  was  bom 
in  June  1896  and  married  Napoleon 
Boudreau  in  1914.  “Abbie”  died  on  July 
18,  1917,  one  month  after  her  baby,  and 
they  were  buried  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Cemetery.  Napoleon  “Bud”  was  fighting 
in  France  during  World  War  I  at  the  time 
of  their  deaths  and  never  saw  his  infant 
son.  Bud  later  married  Abbie’s  younger 
sister.  Myrtle,  in  1920. 

A4i.  Robert  A.  Heckard  was  bom 
in  August  1898.  He  married  Alice  Juhrs 
who  had  two  children  by  a  previous 
marriage,  Clarence  and  Jessie.  Robert 
(Bob)  was  killed  in  a  logging  train  acci¬ 
dent  on  September  25,  1926.  He  served 
in  the  military  in  France  during  World 
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War  I  and  later  suffered  fainting  spells 
which  the  family  attributed  to  toxic  gas 
exposure  during  the  war.  He  and  his  father 
caught  a  ride  on  the  logging  train  when 
returning  from  a  hunting  trip.  Bob  appar¬ 
ently  had  one  of  his  fainting  spells  and  fell 
from  his  perch  on  the  front  of  the  train  and 
was  killed  instantly. 


By  1941,  Bud  was  a  full  colonel  in 
charge  of  Fort  Frank.  As  war  threatened, 
the  military  families,  including  Myrtle, 
were  returned  to  the  States  and  Myrtle 
worked  the  war  years  in  the  Boeing  air¬ 
plane  factory  in  Seattle.  When  Japan 
launched  its  attack  on  the  Philippines,  Bud 
was  ordered  by  General  Wainwright  to 


Courtesy  of  the  Author 

The  Jasper  N.  Heckard  House  on  Lewis  &  Clark  Road  about  1925. 


A4j.  Peter  Bartholomew  Heckard 

II  was  born  in  1900.  He  enlisted  in  the 
army  at  an  early  age  when  World  War  I 
started  and  saw  action  in  France.  He  sur¬ 
vived  a  toxic  gas  attack  but  suffered  perma¬ 
nent  health  damage  which  resulted  in  his 
death  on  March  4,  1921.  He  was  buried  in 
the  Heckard  plot  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Cemetery. 

A4k.  Myrtle  Heckard  was  born  in 
May  1903.  She  married  Napoleon 
Boudreau  in  1920.  He  was  a  career  army 
officer.  They  moved  to  an  assignment  in 
New  York  City  where  he  was  an  R.O.T.C. 
instructor  at  Fordham  University.  From 
there  they  were  transferred  to  Fort  Harrison 
in  Indianapolis  and  then  to  the  Philippines. 


surrender  Fort  Frank  and  he  and  his  troops 
were  taken  prisoner.  A  personal  account  of 
his  years  as  a  Japanese  war  prisoner  was 
given  in  an  Astoria  newspaper  interview, 
dated  November  29,  1945.  It  is  printed  in 
the  Summer  1995  issue  of  Cumtux. 

Some  years  later,  after  the  war’s  end. 
Bud  and  Myrtle  separated  and  Myrtle  spent 
the  remainder  of  her  life  back  in  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  valley,  and  died  in  October 
1981. 

A4I.  Rozella  Heckard  was  born  in 
1908  and  married  Lee  Agre  in  1930.  They 
lived  in  the  Crown  Logging  Camp  near 
Saddle  Mountain  during  the  early  1930s. 
Rosie  and  Lee  worked  in  the  shipyards  in 
Portland,  Oregon  during  World  War  II. 
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They  then  moved  to  California  where  they 
divorced,  and  Rozella  returned  to  Oregon. 
She  married  Clarence  Cadle  about  five 
years  later.  They  were  divorced  and  she 
married  Richard  Olson,  the  older  brother 
of  her  sister  Mable’s  husband,  whom  she 
had  known  from  grade  school.  They  lived 


Luckily,  a  dear  neighbor,  Mrs.  Gott¬ 
fried  Peterson,  came  to  help.  She  was  the 
one  tending  to  baby.  Mable  was  told  many 
times  by  “Gramma”  Peterson:  “If  it  weren’t 
for  me,  you  wouldn’t  be  here!” 

Mable’s  childhood  was  spent  follow¬ 
ing  close  behind  in  her  father’s  footsteps, 
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CCHS  Photo  #6584-51  1 

Chadwell  School  about  1924.  L  to  R,  1st  Row:  Thomas  Heckard,  Paul  Heckard, 
George  Ristala,  G.  Kamara,  Myrtle  Gustfson  (Dreyer)  Arthur  Heckard,  Uno  Knutinen, 
Wilard  Gustafson.  2nd  Row:  Mrs.  (Olga)  Hollis,  Teacher,  Ransom,  Astrid  Knutinen, 
Wiljo  Green,  Jessie  Heckard,  Ralph  White,  Loretta  Jensen,  Roy  Glaser,  Fred  Glaser. 
3rd  Row:  Ragnar  Gustafson,  Sylvia  Othman,  Fred  Aho,  Adelle  Kamara  (Middleton), 
Bruno  Ristola,  Eileen  Knutinen.  Teacher  Lucy  Lowrey.  4th  Row:  Wayne  Knutinen, 
Inez  Nilson,  Arbie  Heckard,  Achsa  Bowers,  Charlie  Heckard. 


in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  area  until  her  death 
in  1983. 

A4m.  Mable  Esther  Heckard  was 

born  March  6,  1911.  On  that  day,  her 
mother  Lucy  was  44  years  old  and  had  a 
very  bad  case  of  German  measles.  Dr. 
Ingersoll  had  arrived  to  assist-but  didn’t 
have  much  hope  for  the  new  infant,  so  he 
laid  her  aside. 


learning  how  to  fish  and  hunt.  Every  sum¬ 
mer,  a  big  highlight  was  the  annual  family 
trip  to  the  beach.  Their  horse  and  large 
wagon  was  loaded  up  for  a  five  or  six  day 
stay.  The  men  dug  clams,  women  cleaned 
and  canned  them  over  open  fire.  They 
came  home  with  many  quart  jars. 

The  Heckard  home  was  always 
bustling  with  the  coming  and  goings  of 
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twelve  older  sisters  and  brothers  and  their 
many  children.  Mable  was  younger  than 
many  of  her  nieces  and  nephews.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  two  bachelor  uncles  (Lucy’s  brothers) 
resided  in  the  family  home. 

In  1927,  her  sister  Myrtle  and  hus¬ 
band  drove  across  the  U.S.  to  New  York 
City.  They  took  Rozella  and  Mable  along 
for  a  year’s  stay  and  both  girls  attended 
beauty  school.  The  trip  was  long  and  trying 
as  rough  road  conditions  resulted  in  many 
flat  tires.  As  Mable  and  Rozella  became 
acquainted,  locals  noticed  they  didn’t  have 
the  “eastern”  accents.  They  were  often 
asked  “Where  are  you  from?”  When  they 
answered  “From  out  west,”  the  next  ques¬ 
tion  was  always:  “Where  --  from  Chi¬ 
cago?” 

They  returned  to  Oregon  and  Mable 
married  her  childhood  sweetheart  Clifford 
Olson,  son  of  John  Jerome  Olson  and 
Palma  Christine  Paulson  Olson.  They  had 
two  children,  daughter  Gail  and  son  Clif¬ 
ford  Jr.  Gail  married  Harold  “Ike”  Vice  and 
had  two  daughters  and  one  son.  Clifford  Jr. 
married  Kathleen  McKendrick  and  had  two 
sons  and  one  daughter.  Kathleen  died  in 
1991.  Clifford,  Jr.  later  married  Patricia  s. 
Stain. 

Mable’s  husband  Cliff  Olson  and  her 
son-in-law,  Ike  Vice,  both  worked  many 
years  at  the  Port  of  Astoria  and  retired  after 
a  combined  73  years  of  service. 

Mable  was  always  available  to  help 
out  if  friends  or  family  were  in  need  of 
care.  She  was  an  excellent  cook  and  host¬ 
ess.  Mable  and  Cliff  s  home  in  Lewis  and 
Clark  was  a  gathering  place,  open  to  all. 
Many  annual  summer  picnics  were  held 
there,  including  grange,  home  extension, 
lodge,  and  family  reunions.  Mable  and  her 
husband  Cliff  enjoyed  the  outdoors  with 
their  six  grandchildren  —  camping,  salmon 
and  trout  fishing,  clamming,  and  deer 
hunting  in  Eastern  Oregon  until  her  death 
October  19,  1993.  Clifford  died  Nov.  13, 

1 999  at  age  9 1 . 

A4n.  Charles  D.  Heckard  was  bom 
in  1913.  He  was  married  to  Jane  Allendorfe 


and  had  a  son  Larry.  He  later  remarried  and 
they  had  two  children,  Neal  Heckard  and 
Betty  Lou  (Foreman). 

Charlie  was  the  youngest  of  the  Jas¬ 
per  Newton  Heckard  family,  bom  when  his 
mother  was  46  years  old.  He  continued  to 
reside  on  the  farm  —  doing  many  farm  jobs 
including  milking,  attending  the  cattle, 
separating  the  milk/cream,  helping  sisters 
chum  butter,  making  wood  for  cooking  and 
heating,  etc. 

When  father  Jasper  quit  farming, 
Charlie  went  to  the  logging  camps.  He  was 
a  very  hard  worker  and  excelled  in  all  the 
phases:  rigging,  falling,  choker  setting,  etc., 
and  also  drove  log  trucks. 

Charlie  received  many  injuries  in 
these  dangerous  operations,  some  leaving 
permanent  injury,  and  his  death  came 
prematurely  in  the  1970s. 

A6.  Martha  Irene  Heckard,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Peter  B.  and  Abigail  Heckard  was 
bom  in  1866  in  Oregon  City  just  after  the 
family  crossed  the  plains.  She  married 
William  (Billy)  Larson  in  1885.  They 
started  with  a  few  cows  and  built  a  substan¬ 
tial  dairy  herd  on  their  valley  ranch,  and 
then  a  dairy  products  processing  business, 
the  Larson  Dairy,  in  Astoria.  Billy  Larson 
also  served  as  Clatsop  County  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  many  years.  They  raised  seven 
children  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  valley. 
Billy  Larson  died  in  1945  and  his  wife 
Martha  in  1933. 

A7  &  A9.  Robert  Edward  and  Jo¬ 
seph  A.,  children  of  Peter  B.  and  Abigail 
Heckard,  were  unmarried.  Joseph  was 
remembered  as  “Uncle  Joe”  who  lived  his 
last  years  in  his  brother  Jasper’s  home  until 
his  death  of  consumption  (tuberculosis). 
They  are  both  buried  in  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Cemetery. 

Continuing  on  with  children  of  Jacob 
and  Mercy  Hess  Heckard: 

D.  Mercy  Matilda  Heckard  Martin 

Mercy  Matilda  Heckard  was  bom  on 
May  3,  1836.  She  married  William  B. 
Martin  in  1 852.  They  moved  to  Oregon  and 
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had  eight  children.  Some  of  her  Boyd 
descendants  live  in  Napa,  California. 

E.  Elizabeth  Heckard 

Elizabeth  Heckard  was  born  March 

31,  1838.  There  are  a  number  of  references 
to  Elizabeth,  Betsy  and  Lizzie  Heckard.  At 
this  point  we  are  not  able  to  sort  them  out, 
but  they  seem  to  have  married  into  the 
Lucas  family  that  resided  in  Astoria  and 
Portland. 

F.  David  Hess  Heckard 

David  Hess  Heckard  was  born  to 
Jacob  and  Mercy  (Hess)  Heckard  in  Ohio 
in  1840.  He  married  Lucy  C.  Beebe  about 
1861.  Lucy  was  born  in  1843  in  Sullivan 
County,  New  York.  Their  first  child,  Wil¬ 
liam  J.,  was  born  in  Iowa  in  1863.  Their 
other  children  were:  Mary,  born  in  1867, 
John  Albert  bom  in  1869,  Charles  B.  bom 
in  1875  and  died  young,  and  David  born 


in  1887  and  drowned  in  1904. 

They  had  first  settled  in  Oregon  City 
and  then  moved  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Valley,  on  a  ranch  located  a  short  distance 
up  the  river  and  on  the  east  side.  The  fam¬ 
ily  is  listed  on  the  1 870  Clackamas  County 
census  and  the  1880  Clatsop  County  cen¬ 
sus. 

David  Hess  Heckard  died  in  1904,  a 
couple  weeks  before  his  son  David  drown¬ 
ed.  His  homestead  property  had  been  sold 
in  1899.  His  surviving  sons  continued 
farming  nearby. 

An  interesting  article  in  the  April  6, 
1 949  issue  of  the  Evening  Astorian  Budget 
written  by  Minnie  (Larson)  Marxen  says: 

“Lucy  Heckard,  a  Lewis  and 
Clark  early  pioneer,  was  an  outstanding 
woman-handsome,  keenly  intelligent 
and  a  writer  of  short  stories  for 


Courtesy  of  the  Editor 

Gayle  Olson  Vice  and  her  husband  Cliff  with  the  1848  Heckard  family  Bible  at 
the  Astor  Library.  The  Bible,  long  thought  lost,  arrived  in  the  mail  about  a  year  ago 
from  a  distant  relative.  It  contained  the  records  of  birth,  marriage  and  death  for 
early  family  members. 
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women’s  magazines.  Hospitable  and 
friendly,  she  became  well-known 
throughout  the  countryside.  Adding  no 
little  to  her  acquaintance  was  the  fact 
that  she  was  a  spiritualist  and  demon¬ 
strated  her  powers  at  seances  held  for 


somewhere  along  the  original  Indian 
trail  leading  from  Fort  Clatsop  to  the 
beach.  The  same  trail  is  said  to  have 
been  used  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  going 
to  and  from  their  winter  headquarters 
at  Fort  Clatsop  to  the  beach  for  seafood 


Courtesy  of  the  Editor 

The  author  Clifford  L.  Heckard  and  his  granddaughter,  Kathryn 
Gerkin,  at  the  Heckard  family  reunion  in  August  1999,  at  the  Netel 


Grange. 

her  relatives,  friends  and  neighbors. 
According  to  stories  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another,  a  fabu¬ 
lously  wealthy  treasure  was  buried 


and  salt-making.  The  stories  continued 
and  several  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  solve  the  mystery.  When  Lucy 
Heckard  heard  these  reports,  she  tried 
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to  get  the  location  of  the  treasure  by 
communicating  with  the  spirits.  She  is 
known  to  have  made  at  least  two  trips 
out  along  the  trail,  with  interested  peo¬ 
ple  helping  to  clear  brush,  but  to  no 
avail,  and  the  secret  is  still  to  be  solv¬ 
ed. 

‘The  trail  was  long  ago  widened 
for  use  as  a  stage  coach  road  by  way  of 
Columbia  Beach  to  Seaside.  Logging 
operations  have  since  obliterated  all 
remaining  traces  of  the  road  and  trail.” 

FI.  William  J.  Heckard  was  born 
in  1863  in  Iowa  to  David  Hess  Heckard 
and  Lucy  (Beebe)  Heckard.  He  accompa¬ 
nied  his  parents  on  the  wagon  journey  to 
Oregon.  Will  grew  up  in  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Valley.  (The  book  by  Emma  Gene 
Miller  entitled  Clatsop  County,  Oregon— A 
History  mentions  that:  ‘‘Will  Heckard 
raised  4338  pounds  of  cabbage  on  a  strip 
of  land  35  x  85  feet.”) 

William  married  Elizabeth  (Lizzie) 
Wamstaff  in  1 888.  Their  young  daughter 
Ettie  May  was  born  in  1889  and  died  in 
1897.  She  was  buried  in  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  (Riverview)  Cemetery.  Their  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mary,  grew  up  in  the  valley,  then 
moved  to  Watsonville,  California  and 
married  a  Mr.  Bridal.  She  died  there  in 
1 946  and  was  buried  back  in  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Cemetery  next  to  Lizzie  and  Ettie 
May. 

William  J.  moved  to  Watsonville, 
California  about  1909  and  died  there  in 
1929.  His  cremains  are  interred  at  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Cemetery  in  the  gravesite 
of  his  daughter,  Ettie  May. 

F3.  John  Albert  Heckard  was  bom 
in  Oregon  in  1 869  to  David  Hess  and  Lucy 
(Beebe)  Heckard.  He  grew  up  on  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  farm  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Valley. 
John  Albert  Heckard  married  neighbor  Carl 
Frederick  Harder’s  daughter,  Gertrude 
Caroline.  Carl  and  Louisa  Harder  lived  at 
Oak  Point  (Stella),  Cowlitz  County,  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory  where  Gertrude  was  born 
in  1874.  The  Harders  moved  to  Youngs 
River  about  1 876  where  they  bought  a  grist 


mill  and  made  a  living  grinding  flour.  They 
later  purchased  a  480  acre  homestead  claim 
at  Melville  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  River. 
[See  the  Fall  1992  issue  of  Cumtux  for  the 
story  of  the  Harder  family  and  their  “dog 
wheel.”] 

John  Albert  and  Gertrude  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  1894.  They  both  worked  in  logging 
camps  near  Saddle  Mountain,  he  as  a  log¬ 
ger  and  she  as  a  cook.  Later  they  built  a 
place  near  where  the  Burkhardts  now  live 
on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  River.  All  their 
seven  children  were  bom  in  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Valley.  In  1914,  the  family  moved 
to  Long  Beach,  Washington;  then  to  Bay 
Center,  to  South  Bend  in  1918,  and  finally 
to  Willapa  (near  Raymond)  in  1922  where 
they  resided  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

John  Albert  died  in  1926  and  Ger¬ 
trude  in  1972. 

The  author 

The  author,  Clifford  Lee  Heckard,  is 
the  son  of  Edwin  Sylvester  Heckard  and 
Ruby  Phair  Heckard,  the  grandson  of  Jas¬ 
per  Newton  Heckard  and  Lucy  Tanner,  and 
the  great  grandson  of  Peter  B.  Heckard.  He 
was  bom  February  2,  1915  at  Long  Beach, 
Washington,  and  grew  up  there  and  at 
llwaco,  Washington.  He  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  Engineering  College 
from  1932  to  1937,  then  worked  as  an 
engineer  and  in  commercial  airplane  sales 
with  the  Boeing  Company  for  39  years.  He 
retired  in  1976  and  moved  to  Anacortes, 
WA.  On  March  2,  1935,  Cliff  married 
Winifred  Vera  Vanderslice,  whose  ances¬ 
tors,  Francis  and  Remathy  Foster  Hill  were 
Warrenton  pioneers. 

See  the  chapter,  “Edwin  and  Ruby 
Heckard”  in  the  book,  They  Remembered, 
Book  II,  published  in  1983  by  Edgar  and 
Charlotte  Davis,  llwaco,  Washington  and 
the  book,  The  Heckard  Family  History,  by 
Clifford  Heckard,  January  1998,  in  the 
CCHS  archives. 
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A  dream  of  the  world  to  come 


A  Hundred  Years  into  the  Future 
(From  1889  to  1989) 


The  top  of  the  page  of  the  December  8,  1889  issue  of  the  Daily  Morning 
Astorian  newspaper  showed  the  year  as  1989.  This  was  no  accident;  the  issue  was 
a  spoof  a  light-hearted  attempt  to  guess  at  conditions  a  hundred  years  in  the  future. 
In  some  cases  the  guesses  made  were  close,  in  others,  far  off  the  mark.  —Remember, 
these  articles  were  written  in  1889. 


Property  on  Thirty-third  street  [in 
Astoria]  is  quoted  at  $3,700  a  front  foot. 
It  is  cheap  at  that  price. 

Yesterday’s  transactions  at  the 
Astoria  clearing  house  aggregated 
$47,326,293.24.  274  of  the  banks  were 
represented.1 

The  weather  in  Astoria 
Prof.  Mazin  states  that  if  ordered  by 
7  A.M.,  the  sun  focus  will  be  set  for  this 
peninsula,  for  78  degrees.  The  new  appli¬ 
ance  works  well,  and  gives  general  satis¬ 
faction. 

At  9:13  'A,  a. m.  to-morrow,  the  sun 
will  be  obscured  by  dense  clouds  coming 
from  the  direction  of  Winnipeg.  At  9:28 
rain  will  fall,  ceasing  at  11:01  3/4.  Tem¬ 
perature  at  noon  will  be  67  deg.,  but  at 
3  P.M.  will  rise  to  72  deg.  For  full  tables 
of  temperature,  direction  and  velocity  of 
the  wind  at  all  hours  during  the  next 
twenty-four,  see  official  bulletin.2 
The  Astoria  Bridge 
The  new  bridge  across  the  Colum¬ 
bia,  from  here  to  Knappton,  was  formally 
opened  yesterday.  It  is  built  on  the  im¬ 
proved  Trullinger  truss  system  and  cost 
$37,543,000.  It  is  for  the  convenience  of 
pedestrians,  only;  the  company,  it  is 
understood,  has  sold  the  right  to  vend 
popcorn  and  lemonade,  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  January  1st,  1991,  for 
$  1 75,000.  It  is  calculated  that  48,000,000 


people  will  cross  that  bridge  annually.3 

State  census  returns  show  that  in 
1988  Astoria  had  16,437,000  inhabitants. 
THE  ASTORIAN  is  confident  that  when 
the  present  year’s  census  is  taken,  it  will 
be  found  that  Astoria’s  population  ex¬ 
ceeds  20, 000, 000. 4 

Motor  Line 

One  hundred  years  ago,  to-day, 
$30,000  was  raised  in  this  city  for  a 
motor  line.  Those  folks  who  a  century 
ago  strove  so  hard  for  a  motor  line  had 
level  heads.  They  knew  how  such  enter¬ 
prises  make  a  town  grow.  It  is  largely 
due  to  the  motor  lines  that  Astoria  is 
to-day  the  third  largest  city  in  the  United 
States  of  148  states  and  100,000,000 
people.5 

The  new  electric  tramway  in  the 
Astoria  Art  Gallery  is  a  big  success. 
Yesterday  no  less  than  60,000  people 
stepped  aboard  the  cars  and  made  the 
round  trip  of  the  gallery,  16,000  feet  in 
length.  By  taking  the  tram  car,  the 
300,000  paintings  can  be  seen  in  half  an 
hour.  As  this  is  as  much  time  as  Astoria 
people  can  spare  for  inspecting  the  old 
masters  the  value  of  the  new  improve¬ 
ment  is  quite  apparent. 

Beer  Pipe  Line 

TONGUE  POINT.  Dec.  7.  The  beer 
pipe  line  burst  three  miles  from  this  city, 
under  the  waters  of  John  Day  this  after- 
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noon.  The  fishermen,  who  first  observed 
the  break,  did  not  report  it  on  shore,  but 
sent  word  to  their  friends  to  come  out. 
The  fish  catch  to-day  was  the  lightest 
ever  known  in  these  waters. 

The  air-line  excursion  from  London 
and  Liverpool  to  Astoria  has  been  a  great 
success.  The  visitors,  to  the  number  of 
800,  arrived  yesterday  morning  after  a 
pleasant  night’s  journey,  and  spent  the 
day  at  Laurel  Park.  They  were  so  de¬ 
lighted  that  it  is  believed  a  regular  excur¬ 
sion  will  leave  London  and  Liverpool 
every  Saturday  night  for  Astoria  and 
Alaska.  The  visitors  say  Sunday  can  be 
spent  so  much  more  delightfully  here 
than  at  home  that  they  willingly  under¬ 
take  the  journey. 

The  wheat  receipts  yesterday  were 
872,436  centals.6  Of  this  56 1 ,234  centals 
arrived  via  the  Walla  Walla  and  Vancou¬ 
ver  air  line,  and  3 1 1 ,202  centals  by  elec¬ 
tric  railway  from  the  coast.  It  was  put  in 
the  elevators  and  will  be  sent  to  Vlado- 
vostok  in  two  Russian  vessels  this  week. 
These  vessels  have  8 1  ampere  propelling 
capacity,  and  when  loaded  to  their  capac¬ 
ity  of  twenty  five  thousand  tons  each, 
can  make  275  miles  per  hour. 

Missionaries 

A  shipload  of  Chinese  bibles  ar¬ 
rived  at  San  Francisco  last  week.  The 
books  will  be  distributed  throughout  the 
country  by  the  Chinese  Missionary  soci¬ 
ety  in  America.  This  society  has  orga¬ 
nized  6,430  Sunday  schools  in  the  United 
States,  which  are  attended  by  98,800 
boys  who  are  being  reclaimed  from  hea¬ 
thenism  and  hoodlumism  and  taught  the 
morality  of  Confucius. 

The  ornate  fresco  on  the  21st  story 
of  THE  ASTORIAN  building  is  the 
skillful  work  of  Brush  Bros.,  the  cele¬ 
brated  painters.  They  are  now  frescoing 
the  elaborate  offices  of  the  reading 
rooms  and  restaurant  of  THE  ASTORI- 
AN’S  up  town  building.  The  contract  for 


the  work  is  $73,982.  They  expect  to 
finish  by  the  first  of  next  April. 
Marriage  licenses  issued  yesterday. 

Age 

John  Smith,  Mary  Jones . 12-14 

Myjojon  Anderson,  Lotta  Crabtree 

52-51 

Jakub  Seouer,  Maryanna  Skyunk  .17-15 

Fred  Link,  Mary  Missing . 60-57 

John  Shorthair,  Emma  Puller . 40-28 

Ed  Consonant,  Sadie  Vowell . 19-18 

John  Hardup  Forecash,  Mrs  Mary  Cox 

...18-92 

Electricity 

Electric  light  balloon  No.  1 1,  sta¬ 
tioned  3,000  feet  in  the  air  above  the 
corner  of  One  Hundred  and  Ninetieth 
and  Cass  streets7,  was  damaged  by  the 
wind  storm  last  night,  and  had  to  be 
drawn  down  by  the  steam  hoist.  The 
great  reflector,  120  feet  in  diameter,  was 
not  injured,  but  on  account  of  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  50,000  horse-power  elec¬ 
tric  light,  which  was  stationed  under  it, 
that  part  of  the  city  was  at  10:30  P.M. 
plunged  from  the  light  of  day  into  the 
darkness  of  a  cloudy  night.  At  10:32 
P.M.,  however,  the  darkened  district  was 
illuminated  almost  as  brilliantly  as  before 
as  superintendent  Carbonne,  of  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Illumination  Bureau,  telephoned  his 
orders  to  the  four  surrounding  stations 
and  Balloons  No.  1 4,  9,  1 7,  and  22  were 
moved  a  little  way  out  of  their  usual 
position  and  toward  the  position  of  the 
injured  balloon,  and  the  whole  territory 
was  thus  so  nicely  lighted  that  people  on 
their  way  home  from  the  theaters  read 
the  1 1  P.M.  extras  of  the  midnight  papers 
as  usual. 

There  are  733  miles  of  electric 
wires  in  Astoria.  About  a  century  ago, 
the  lofty  poles  were  taken  down.  The 
porcelain  tubes  through  which  the  wires 
run  at  a  distance  of  six  feet  below  the 
surface  are  in  every  way  satisfactory. 
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The  salmon  canneries  have  struck, 
and  say  that  if  the  fishermen  don’t  pay 
them  better  than  they  did  in  1988,  they 
won’t  buy  any  tin  and  won’t  put  out  any 
twine.  They  say  that  a  general  strike  is 
ordered  among  all  the  manufacturer’s 
unions  on  the  coast. 

The  great  tea  and  coffee  house  of 
A.H.  Blackall  has  found  it  necessary  to 
establish  ten  more  branches  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  This  now  makes  one 
hundred  and  eight  stores  they  are  running 
in  the  city.  A  century  ago,  they  had  three. 

The  413  employees  of  the  post 
office  yesterday  distributed  34,826  lbs. 
of  letters  and  26,833  lbs.  second  class 
matter.  The  pneumatic  tube  in  the  49th 
ward  is  reported  temporarily  out  of  re¬ 
pair.8 

Electric  bicycle  collision  at  Jewell 

JEWELL.  Dec.,  7,  This  evening 
two  electric  bicycles  of  W.F.  Angel  and 
R.  J.  Nutting  collided  in  front  of  the 
house  at  1604  Main  street.  Mr.  Nutting 
was  thrown  700  feet  down  a  bank  where 
he  lodged  in  a  chestnut  tree.  He  will 
recover.  Mr.  Angel  flew  up  and  alighted 
on  an  electric  light  wire,  but  was  not 
seriously  hurt. 

Balloon  burglars  have  become  so 
numerous  and  bold  in  Astoria  that  the 
police  authorities  have  decided  to  equip 
a  squad  of  aerial  patrolmen.  Reliance  has 
heretofore  been  placed  upon  the  illumi¬ 
nation  of  the  house-tops  and  the  watch¬ 
fulness  of  the  outlooks  stationed  in  the 
police  observatories.  But  practice  has 
shown  that  these  outlooks  cannot  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  aero-cars  of  honest 
citizens  and  malefactors,  and  that  when 
an  occupant  of  an  aero-car  is  seen  de¬ 
scending  upon  a  roof,  it  cannot  be  told 
whether  he  is  the  householder  or  a  rob¬ 
ber.  Many  citizens  return  from  Youngs 
river,  Warrentown  [sic],  Clatsop  and 
Tanzy  Point,  late  at  night  descending 
upon  their  roofs,  and  many  unfortunate 


mistakes  have  been  made  by  the  police. 
At  the  same  time  many  successful  bur¬ 
glaries  have  been  committed,  the  prowl¬ 
ers  alighting  from  their  aero-cars  in  the 
full  light  of  the  electric  illuminators.  It 
is  hoped  the  aerial  patrol  will  succeed  in 
reducing  the  number  of  such  thefts. 

The  Standard  Theater. 

A  Very  Brilliant  Opening  Last  Evening. 

It  was  a  gala  night  at  the  Standard 
theater  yesterday.  The  immense 
twenty-story  marble  building  looked  at 
its  best  in  the  bright  glare  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  magnesium  lights,  which  show  the 
beautiful  frescoing  and  fine  stucco  work 
to  best  advantage.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Captain  Geo.  Lavel9,  a  very  liberal 
and  munificent  citizen,  who  lived  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  donated  a  large  sum  of  money, 
sufficient  to  build  the  elegant  temple  of 
the  muses,  which  was  to  be  free  to  every 
citizen,  but  no  provision  had  been  made 
to  pay  the  running  expenses.  Hence  the 
city  council  of  those  days  left  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  fund  to  councilmen  Welch, 
Bergman  and  Fox,  who  were  known  a 
century  ago  as  the  investigating  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  First  Street  Livery  Stable. 
These  public  spirited  citizens  safely 
invested  the  fund  for  a  hundred  years, 
and  now  the  compound  interest  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  for  a  first  class 
stock  company  in  the  hands  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  management,  and  for  occasional 
stars  besides.  In  fact,  every  visitor  to  the 
upper  galleries  is  paid  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar  each  night  for  looking  on.  The 
curtain  is  a  masterpiece  of  decorative  art. 
It  is  250  feet  in  height  and  200  feet  wide, 
the  center  being  nearly  filled  out  by  a  life 
size  portrait  of  the  donor  as  he  appeared 
a  century  ago  in  evening  attire.  When  the 
curtain  rose  the  audience  was  treated  to 
a  rare  surprise  for  there  were  three 
stages,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  the 
opening  play,  Shakespear’s  Hamlet, 
was  played  in  English,  German  and 
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Scandinavian  simultaneously.  The  seats 
are  so  ingeniously  arranged  that  the 
galleries  for  German  and  Scandinavian 
visitors  are  right  opposite  their  respective 
stages.  The  mammoth  orchestra  of  one 
thousand  tuned  musicians  is  for  the 
whole  house.  Any  confusion  likely  to 
arise  from  the  mingling  of  the  different 
languages  has  been  happily  averted  by 
transparent  non-conducting  material 
known  as  the  patent  sound  confining 
gauge  which  is  stretched  across  the  audi¬ 
torium  at  proper  distances.  Thus  the 
German  enjoys  his  “Hamlet”  or  whatever 
is  played  on  his  particular  stage  without 
being  troubled  by  the  English  or  Scandi¬ 
navian  version  of  it.  The  building  also 
contains  a  large  art  museum,  a  drawing 
academy  and  musical  conservatorium, 
all  free  to  the  public. 

Astoria  City  Council 

Since  the  consolidation  of  the  twen¬ 
ty-four  sub  councils,  the  newly  organized 
city  council  has  563  members.10  The 
mayor  and  council  met  for  the  first  time 
in  the  auditorium  last  evening.  The  first 
question  was:  shall  the  bill,  appropriating 
$750,000  for  the  purchase  of  another 
comiphogaramenos,  pass.  The  members 
voted  by  touching  an  electric  button  in 
their  desks,  which  recorded  the  vote  in 
front  of  the  automatic  phonograph  which 
announced  the  result:  401  yeas,  162 
nays.  So  the  comiphogaramenos  will  be 
bought.  The  city  treasurers  announced 
that  there  was  $887,763,298.43  in  the 
city  funds.  The  city  attorney  was  in¬ 
structed  to  bring  suit  against  the  council¬ 
man  from  the  3 1 8th  ward,  who  had  been 
absent  from  two  council  meetings.  After 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  pass  an  ordi¬ 
nance  prohibiting  the  parade  of  the  salva¬ 
tion  army,  which  failed  by  a  vote  of  282 
to  281,  the  council  adjourned. 

Seaside  News 

OCEAN  GROVE  [Seaside],  Dec.  7. 

Miss  Harriet  — . ,  confidential 


bookkeeper  for  the  American  Missionary 
society  and  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday 
school,  has  fled  the  city,  after  embez¬ 
zling  $23,000.  She  took  a  young  man, 
son  of  a  prominent  Methodist  minister, 
along  with  her.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  gone  to  Kamschatka. 

A  relic  of  the  past 

A  curious  relic  was  exhibited  to  one 
of  THE  ASTORIAN’s  126"  reporters 
yesterday.  It  was  a  tattered  piece  of  satin, 
which  was  once  crimson,  and  was  evi¬ 
dently  to  commemorate  a  contest  which 
happened  a  century  ago.  It  appears  that 
over  a  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  in 
this  city  what  was  known  as  a  fire  de¬ 
partment.  The  good  people,  who  lived 
here  in  1  889  used  to  have  men  to  keep 
their  houses  from  burning,  and  great 
proficiency  was  displayed  by  the  young 
men  who  were  the  progenitors  of  some 
of  us  who  now  in  1 989  wonder  what  they 
meant  by  steam  fire  engines.  Nowa¬ 
days.  our  property  is  practically  inde¬ 
structible  by  fire,  the  invention  of  Ex- 
forth  in  1914,  making  all  building  mate¬ 
rial  positively  non-inflammable,  and 
destroying  the  combustible  elements  of 
material  connected  therewith. 

It  appears  that  in  September  of  one 
of  the  closing  years  of  the  19th  century, 
the  Astoria  fire  department  met  a  num¬ 
ber  of  competing  teams  at  Tacoma,  and 
won  all  the  principal  prizes.  Even  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  Astoria  was  ahead.  How  it 
would  surprise  the  Astorians  of  that  day 
to  see  the  Astoria  of  December,  1989. 
The  old  piece  of  satin  is,  indeed,  an  inter¬ 
esting  relic.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr. 
Albert  Considine.  His  great  grandfather’s 
uncle  named  Carey,  or  Barry,  or  Berry, 
was  captain  of  the  team  that  won  these 
contests  a  century  ago.12 

NATIONAL  NEWS 

Since  the  removal  of  the  national 
capital  to  Chicago,  the  government  has 
been  trying  to  find  some  means  of  dis- 
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posing  of  the  great  capitol  and  some  of 
the  other  public  buildings.  In  the  case  of 
the  capitol,  this  problem  has  been  solved 
as  the  building  has  been  rented  for  a 
skating  rink. 

The  thirty-first  revision  of  the  Bible 
will  be  finished  by  the  International 
committee  in  about  six  months.  A  Knap- 
pa  minister  has  been  comparing  the  last 
version  with  an  old  copy  of  the  Scripture 
printed  in  1903.  He  could  find  but  few 
points  of  resemblance. 

Soup  Main  Broken 
MINNESAINTPAULIS,  Minn.,  Dec.  7. 

A  singular  accident  occurred  here 
early  this  evening.  One  of  the  Soup  Sup¬ 
ply  company’s  mains  on  Prospect  avenue 
burst  at  7  o  clock,  and  before  the  soup 
could  be  shut  off,  flooded  the  street  to  a 
depth  of  seven  feet.  Two  little  boys  were 
drowned  and  a  young  lady  was  rescued 
while  standing  on  tip-toe  in  the  flood. 
Already  the  soup  had  begun  to  enter  the 
comers  of  her  mouth.  Loss  small,  but  the 
dwellers  along  Prospect  avenue  had  to 
go  without  soup  for  dinner. 

Advertisements 

WANTED— AN  EXPERIENCED 
nurse  --  girl  familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
electric  baby  washes.  Call  at  9762  Fulton 
Ave. 

WANTED-A  BOY  SIXTEEN 
years  old,  who  knows  it  all,  to  assist  in 
the  management  of  a  railroad.  Apply  to 
Pres.  Astoria  &  South  Coast  Railway  Co. 

FOR  SALE  -  rare  curiosities— old 
fashioned  wooden  toothpicks,  used  in  the 
19th  century,  at  10  cents  each,  Jones 
Relic  Store.  No.  13,  Young’s  Bay  tunnel 
arcade. 

DON’T  GO  SOMEWHERE  ELSE 
to  be  swindled.  Come  to  us.  We’ll  lend 
you  10  per  cent  on  the  value  of  anything 
and  take  a  chattel  mortgage  on  your  son. 
COAL  &  CO.,  Slip  13,273. 


End  Notes: 

1 .  The  yellow  pages  in  the  current 
Astoria  phone  book  list  five  banks  and  one 
credit  union  in  Astoria. 

2.  Weather  forecasting  is  almost  this 
precise  now.  The  internet  makes  available 
all  sorts  of  remarkable  things,  like  photo¬ 
graphs  tracking  current  weather  systems 
and  photographs  of  land  taken  from  satel¬ 
lite  in  space,  so  detailed  that  individual 
houses  can  be  seen. 

3.  The  Astoria-Megler  Bridge  was 
completed  in  1966  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$24  million.  In  1981,  906,715  people 
crossed  the  bridge,  in  1988  it  was 
1,305,330,  and  in  1998,  it  was  2,299,500 
(6,300  a  day).  Information  from  the 
Astoria  office  of  the  Oregon  Division  of 
Transportation. 

4.  The  population  of  Astoria  in  1889 
was  5,500  according  to  the  March  19, 

1889  Daily  Astorian.  In  1992,  it  was 
10,231,  and  in  1998,  it  was  9,676,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  statistics 
found  on  the  internet.  Astoria  does  not 
appear  on  the  list  of  the  forty  largest  cities 
of  Oregon. 

5.  The  population  of  the  U.S.  in 
1997,  according  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bu¬ 
reau,  was  267,700,000. 

6.  A  cental  is  a  unit  of  weight  equal 
to  100  pounds  avoirdupois,  according  to 
the  1954  Webster's  New  World  Dictio¬ 
nary. 

7.  Cass  Street  is  now  10th  Street. 

8.  Lew  Kinder,  Astoria  Postmaster, 
reports  that  there  are  38  full-time  employ¬ 
ees  at  the  Astoria  Post  Office. 

9.  This  is  an  obvious  reference  to 
Capt.  George  Flavel. 

10.  The  present  Astoria  City  Council 
is  composed  of  five  people  (four  members 
plus  the  mayor). 

1 1 .  There  are  six  reporters  working 
for  the  Daily  Astorian  according  to  a  call 
to  that  office. 

12.  Some  of  these  old  awards  are  in 
the  CCHS  collection.  The  reference  is  pro¬ 
bably  to  the  Barry  family. 
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Riding  Along  in  My  Automobile 


Cars  in  Clatsop  County  in  the  Early  1930s 

What  cars  did  people  drive  in 
Clatsop  County  in  the  early  1930s?  The 
Heritage  Museum  has  the  answer.  The 
Index  to  the  Chattel  Mortgage  Record 
book  in  the  museum’s  archives  contains 
a  list  of  those  whose  mortgages  were 
recorded  in  the  county’s  records  during 
the  1930s.  This  is  not  a  listing  of  every¬ 
one  who  owned  cars  since  those  who 
paid  cash  were  not  in  it  nor  those  parties 
who  decided  to  keep  their  transactions 
private. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  makes  and 
models  of  vehicles  abstracted  from  this 
index,  along  with  the  numbers  of  county 
residents  owning  each  type,  for  the  years  from  1930  to  1933.  Names  of  all  the  owners 
were  not  listed  here  for  reasons  of  space.  A  vehicle  may  have  been  recorded  more 
than  once  if  it  was  mortgaged  and  then  sold  to  someone  who  also  mortgaged  it  within 
that  time  period.  Some  vehicles  were  mortgaged  at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  Others 
were  mortgaged  later  along  with  other  household  goods,  perhaps  at  times  of  financial 
difficulty. 

The  year  and  model  and  whether  new  or  used  were  not  always  recorded.  Engine 
numbers  were  sometimes  recorded. 


Auburn  Speedster  (1931)  1:  L.D.  Felts. 


Austin 

Buick 

Cadillac 

Chevrolet 


Chrysler 


DeSoto 

Dodge 


coupe  2,  Adrien  M.  Ford,  D.J.  Fewis. 

sedan  14,  coupe  5,  roadster  2:  M.  Monge,  Erling  Olsen;  coach 
2,  unnamed  2. 

4:  Clara  Tallant  (new),  George  Bartlett  (used);  Emil  Anderson 
had  two,  a  1930  and  1920. 

coupe  29,  sedan  22,  coach  16,  truck  15,  cabriolet  4,  roadster  4: 
Forinne  Jeldness,  R.O.  Johnson,  J.C.  McDougal,  Sven 
Westerberg;  unnamed  4.  Also:  a  Victoria  was  owned  by 
James  H.  Cellars,  a  Fandau  Phaeton  by  Henry  Rierson,  and  a 
school  bus  by  Ed  Haikura. 

sedan  5:  D.C.  Fix,  Olive  Nyman,  H.A.  Rorwick,  Henry  Siho, 
Selby  Stringham;  coupe  2:  Clara  A.  Gjerp;  Arthur  A. 

Schlappi. 

sedan  3:  P.R.  Foyd,  F.B.  Smith,  Harold  Truax. 

18  cars,  9  trucks.  George  West  owned  a  3  ton  truck.  Mrs. 
Harry  W.  Scovell  had  a  4  door  Victory  DeFuxe  Sedan.  John 
Grove  had  a  1928  Victory  and  a  1919  Dodge  wrecker.  Oscar 
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The  C.H.  Carlson  Auto  Shop  where  C.  &  C.  Body  St 

is  on  the  left,  Otto  Carlson  on  right.  The  date  on  the  licence  plate  on  the 
two  wheel  brakes  and  old  acetylene  headlights  that  have  been  modernizi 
came  out  in  1915;  this  is  half  of  an  octagonal  cowl.  The  car  on  the  right 
Limited  or  a  Cadillac.  This  wooden  building  burned  during  the  1922  (D 
“S.  Lovell  and  the  Indomitable  Ford,  "  in  the  Spring  1988  issue  o/Cum 
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CCHS  Photo  #6270-400C 

now,  on  Exchange  near  13th  Street  in  Astoria,  about  1922.  Carl  Carlson 
the  left  appears  to  be  1921.  The  car  has  a  right  hand  steering  wheel, 

)  electric  lights.  It  is  probably  a  1912  to  1914  model.  Round  cowls 
ter  model,  perhaps  1918  or  so.  a  big  car,  could  be  an  Oldsmobile 
oer)  fire  and  was  rebuilt.  Notes  by  Robert  S.  Lovell  See  his  article, 
ige  4. 
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Durant 

Johnson  had  a  1925  touring  auto. 

sedan  4:  Cecelia  Baker,  Jess  Baker,  Alfred  A.  Coupat,  Carl 
Laine;  coach  3:  L.C.  Stiemke,  James  H.  Cronk  and  Oscar 
Mannisto;  roadster:  Earl  Groat,  John  W.  Welch;  touring  car: 
J.D.  Van  Osdol. 

Essex 

sedan  8:  Uno  W.  Cederborg,  Bennie  Coleman,  Joe  Garoutte, 
Mrs.  Peter  Heldt,  Henry  Jurgensen,  Arvid  Koski,  Gideon 
Martens,  P.O.  Stampe;  coach  6:  Blanch  DeLappe,  J.P.  Heck, 
Geo.  W.  Morgan,  Emmett  D.  McKay,  Frank  F.  Siroy,  Charles 
Wright;  coupe  6:  Henry  F.  Geller,  E.S.  Ketchum,  Chas.  E. 
Knapp,  Ansel  F.  Lundberg,  Ross  Mendoza,  Howard  P. 
Swetland. 

Federal 

Fageol 

Falcon  Knight 
Ford 

truck  2:  E.C.  &  G.A.  Curry  and  Geo  West, 
truck  3:  A.F.  Kerr  owned  2,  a  2  Vi  ton  and  a  1  Vi  ton. 

1 :  Arthur  White. 

sedan  36,  truck  22,  coupe  21,  roadster  15,  unnamed  6,  coach 

2,  touring  car  1. 

Gardner 

GMC 

1 :  William  Johnson. 

truck  4:  Clarence  Barendse,  A.H.  Fish,  Elmer  Raymond, 
Carlson  Bros. 

Graham  or  Graham-Paige  sedan  12:  Roy  Bryant,  Bert  L.  Carlson,  William 
Clement  (a  1930  Special  8),  George  H.  Crandall  (a  1931 


Hudson 

Special  6),  F.M  &  W.N.  Ford,  E.W.  Hendrickson,  Wm.  Carl 
Palmberg,  Oscar  V.  Slatis,  Melton  N.  Thompson,  Alina 
Toivonen,  W.H.  Upton,  Donald  Walker;  truck  3:  Chas.  Leino, 
Frank  Daly  (West  Dairy  Co.)  and  E.F.  Wenkebach. 
coach  3:  C.H.  Angberg,  Roy  D.  Mills,  Frank  Ingram;  sedan  6: 
Carlson  Bros.  Ralph  Joplin,  Arnold  F.  Koppish,  Rae  C. 
Newbury,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Thompson  and  Earl  Fisher  who  had 

Hupmobile 

a  touring  sedan;  coupe  1 :  Clare  Williams. 

sedan  6:  G.L.  Bartlett,  Jalmar  Herlin,  W.A.  Miller,  A.S. 

McCartney,  E.P.  Noonan  and  Louis  C.  Sloan. 

International 

truck  4:  Walter  Freeman,  Henry  Oelkers,  E.R.  Ogg  and  Ernest 
L.  Williams. 

Jewett 

Kenworth 

coupe  1:  Alfred  A.  Couey. 
truck  1:  A.C.  Knight. 

La  France  Republic  truck  (2  1/2  ton)  1:  James  W.  Ingleton 
B  L  Mack  chasis  (1  ton)  1  -  W.C.  Hardie. 


Marquette 

sedan  3:  L.M.  Baxter,  Anna  Bay,  Martha  S.  Larson;  coach  3: 
John  Comelsen,  Jack  Sturgeon,  Alice  W.  Wood. 

Moreland 

Nash 

truck  1:  Bud’s  Express. 

sedan  8:  Roy  K.  Campbell,  C.P.  Havlik,  Arne  A.N.  Larsen, 
Wm.  Larson,  Jr.,  Wm.  Lundgren,  David  McCauley,  Smith 
Dorrance,  Gurney  C.  Syron;  roadster  3:  Loren  F.  Miller,  Sam 
Peters,  E.W.  Phelps;  coach  1  (400  model):  Steve  B.  Nyls, 
truck  1. 

Oakland 

sedan  4:  Wm.  M.  Floyd,  W.  Hoffman,  James  H.  Quilling,  Mrs 
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Oldsmobile 


Overland 


Paige 

Plymouth 

Pontiac 

Reo 


Carl  F.  Nelson;  coach  1 ;  Antone  J.  Anderson. 

sedan  12:  the  J.T.  Allen  Agency  had  a  1929  Oldsmobile 

Landau;  other  sedan  owners  were:  C.A.  Bollman,  E.T. 

Edison,  Enoch  Eide,  Chas.  F.  Hunt,  Johnson  Motor  Co.,  Edla 

Carlson,  Wm.  Knapp,  Chris  Mardesich,  P.E.  Peterson,  Hazel 

Salvon,  Harry  D.  Webb;  coupe  7:  Harry  Ebsen,  Mary  Fossett, 

Elman  Peterson,  Avis  Richardson,  James  Leslie  Smith,  Chas. 

W.  Stellright;  coach  1:  Pearl  Sarajarvi. 

coupe  2:  Chas.  H.  Bearman,  Fred  Krueger;  coach  2:  Charles 

H.  Bearman,  Wm.  Meyer;  sedan  2:  Wm.  Meyer  &  G.  Dewey 

Van;  touring  car  2:  Albert  C.  Hyde,  A.S.  Page,  Jr. 

sedan  1 :  M.  Murray;  cabriolet  1 :  Cassie  Sheets. 

sedan  8,  coupe  4. 

sedan  15,  cabriolet  3,  coupe  2,  coach  1,  truck  1,  unnamed  1. 
truck  3  ton  2:  Ernest  Dawson,  Clarence  Barendse;  2  ton:  1 
A.L.  Steiner;  unnamed  1 :  Hollenbeck  Logging  Co.;  coupe  1 : 


E.E.  Rols. 

Republic  truck  1:  Ernest  L.  Williams. 

Star  touring  car  1 :  David  Pfund. 

Stearnes  Knightl  .:  Marian  Sweet. 


Studebaker 


Velie 

Whippet 

Willys  Knight 


White 

Unnamed 


coupe  4:  Ben  S.  Hay,  Henry  Jeldness,  Adolf  Koch,  Edwin 
Macklin;  sedan  4:  Kee  Brown,  Ira  Humphrey  (1913),  Conrad 
Petersen,  Agnes  Rubens;  unnamed  2:  L.C.  Mart,  Lewis  D. 
Tenny;  brougham  1:  A.M.  Hendrickson,  truck  1:  Wm.  T. 
Baker. 

brougham  1 :  J.H.  Elliott;  touring  car  1 :  Hugo  Seeborg. 
sedan  4:  J.M.  Callahan,  Chriss  Carlson,  Geo.  Haarala,  C.A. 
Mclnnes;  coupe  2:  Raleigh  Walker,  John  Koskinen;  coach  1 : 
Mrs.  O.E.  Moore;  roadster  1:  Lew  W.  Meyers, 
coach  2:  Benton  Jackson,  Hilmer  Berg;  sedan  2:  Wm.  Denck, 
John  E.  Ashton;  coupe  I :  Frank  F.  Julian;  and  ?:  Mrs. 

Clay  M.  Agee. 

truck  5:  Bud’s  Express,  Arnold  F.  Koppish  (4  trucks), 
truck  3  ton  1 :  Jens  Lerback. 
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GALLANT  AUTO  CO. 


Astoria,  Oregon 


J 


Courtesy  of  the  Editor 

Joe  Gallant’s  name  is  not  among  those  in  the  1931  Polk  Directory  under  automobile 
dealers,  but  he  was  a  car  dealer  that  year,  according  to  the  March  10,  1931  Astoria 
Budget  which  reported  that  ‘■‘■Joe  Gallant,  local  auto  dealer,  was  arrested  last  night  by 
Deputy  Sheriff  H.G.  Wirtz  and  State  Prohibition  Agent  Hickman  when  they  discovered 
10  gallons  of  moonshine  whiskey  in  an  automobile  which  he  was  driving .” 


Notes: 

The  lending  institutions  listed  most  often  in  these  years  were:  Astoria  Loan 
Co.,  The  Bank  of  Astoria,  The  Clatsop  County  Bank,  Consumers  Credit  Co.  of 
Oregon,  Oregon  Bond  &  Mortgage  Co.,  Pacific  Coast  Credit  Assn.,  Western 
Finance  Co.,  and  The  Woods  Co.  (The  Bank  Of  Astoria  was  not  the  one  in 
existence  now.) 

The  193 1  Polk  City  Directory  for  Astoria  lists  these  automobile  dealers  in 
Clatsop  County:  (Remember  that  building  numbers  changed  in  1955.) 
★Campbell-Holmes  Motor  Co  Inc  210  17th,  Astoria 
k  Chamberlin  Motor  Co  565  Duane,  Astoria 

k  Columbia  Auto  Co  (Durant,  Auburn,  Reo)  654  Duane  cor  15th,  Astoria 
★  Johnson  Motor  Co  725  Exchange,  Astoria 
k  Kaleva  Auto  Co  702  Commercial,  Astoria  (sold  Willys-Overland) 
k  Laspa  Motor  Co  (Ford  Sales  &  Service)  520-22  Duane,  Astoria 
k  Lovell-Nyquist  Auto  Co  (Buick,  Chevrolet,  Cadillac,  LaSalle)  226  14th  cor 
Duane  &  Exchange,  Astoria 
k  Groat  Chester  A.  Auto  Co.  3 1 8  7th  S,  Seaside 
k  Tagg  Motor  Co  120  7th  N,  Seaside 

k  William  N.  Ford,  141 -12th  in  Astoria,  rented  out  automobiles. 

Illustrations  of  cars  in  this  article  were  taken  from  ads  in  the  1931  and  1932 
Astoria  Evening  Budget.  The  ones  on  page  27  are  Pontiacs. 
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A  knight  in  shining  armor 


Dangerous  Durant  Driver 

by  Jack  M.  Fosmark,  Seaside  Researcher 


A  funny  thing  happened  at  Ed  Ford’s  Associated  gas  station  one  day  in  the 
summer  of  ‘35.  This  was  when  the  station  was  being  managed  by  Eugene  “Sailor” 
Smith. 

A  young  man  driving  a  1930  four-cylinder  Durant  roadster  with  a  rumble  seat 
pulled  up  to  the  pumps  at  5:30  a.m.  His  bride  sat  beside  him  up  front  and  his  father 
was  in  the  rumble  seat. 

Unreasonably  angry  at  finding  the  station  closed  at  such  an  early  hour,  the 
throttle-happy  driver  backed  out  too  hastily  and  struck  three,  tall  and  upright  steel 
pipes,  at  the  topmost  ends  of  which  was  an  electric  lamp.  Air  and  water  hoses  were 
built  into  the  base  of  the  contraption,  all  of  which  had  been  installed  for  the 
convenience  of  customers. 

With  such  force  did  the  Durant  strike,  the  air  and  water  hoses  were  tom  from 
their  moorings.  All  three  upright  poles  were  badly  bent.  The  heavy  metal  lamp  shade 
atop  the  masts  was  so  forcefully  jarred  loose  from  its  mountings  that  it  fell,  landing 
exactly  over  the  head  of  the  father  in  the  rumble  seat. 

The  driver  paused  only  a  moment  to  survey  the  damage  his  brashness  had  just 
caused.  The  ruptured  air  and  water  lines  were  spewing  their  contents  and  snaking 
wildly  about  the  grounds.  And  the  driver’s  father?  Try  as  he  might,  the  shade  was 
not  to  be  dislodged  from  its  new  mooring  around  his  head.  So  perfectly  did  it  fit  him, 
clear  down  to  his  shoulders,  that  only  a  tassel  of  hair  at  the  very  top  of  his  head  could 
be  seen  through  the  lamp  hole  cut  in  the  center  of  the  shade. 

In  the  heat  of  the  moment,  the  humor  of  this  spectacle  escaped  everyone  on 
board,  especially  the  unfortunate  father,  though  it  was  probably  as  close  as  he  ever 
came  to  resembling  a  knight  in  shining  armor. 

With  the  poor  father  still  struggling  mightily  to  free  himself,  the  driver  revved 
the  four  powerful  cylinders  and  departed  the  station  to  the  north,  spewing  gravel 
and  hot  exhaust  gases  upon  stationary  objects  and  amazed  spectators  alike. 

As  the  open  roadster  passed  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  at  Third  Avenue, 
the  father  at  last  freed  himself  and  angrily  threw  the  offending  metal  shade  out  onto 
the  street.  In  a  cloud  of  dust,  the  car  kept  accelerating  and  disappeared,  never  again 
to  be  seen  in  Seaside. 

Rudy  Leutwyler,  the  blacksmith  who  was  located  nearby  on  Ocean  Way,  phoned 
station  manager  Gene  Smith  to  inform  him  of  the  damage  caused  by  the  Durant.  Since 
the  air  and  water  were  left  on  around  the  clock,  something  had  to  be  done  immedi¬ 
ately. 

From  an  interview  with  Flat  Berry,  June  3,  1993,  Seaside 

Jack  M.  Fosmark  was  the  featured  historian  in  the  Spring  1 994  issue  of  Cumtux. 
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The  Community  of  Finns  from  Kalvia 


A  New  Home  in  America 

By  Fanny  Kerola 


Fanny  Kerola,  daughter  of  Emil  and 
Hilma  IVestman  Kerola,  was  two  years  old 
when  the  family  arrived  in  America.  Her 
childhood  home  was  on  27th  and  Grand 
in  Astoria 's  Uppertown,  on  a  forested  hill 
up  from  Clatsop  Mill  There  must  have 
been  about  twenty  couples  there  who  had 
been  neighbors  in  Finland.  They  dubbed 
the  place,  “Little  Kalvia.  ”  The  men  were 
fishermen  or  worked  in  sawmills. 

When  she  was  eighteen  years  old, 
Fanny  married  William  Eilo.  They  had  one 
daughter,  Gladys,  and  made  their  home  at 
777  Erie  Avenue  in  As  tor  Court.  Following 
her  husband’s  death,  she  married  again 
twice. 

Fanny  loved  to  write.  Many  of  her 
articles  and  poems  were  published  in 
Veljeysviesti,  a  publication  of  the  United 
Finnish  Kaleva  Brothers  and  Sisters. 

I  asked  Fanny  to  recall  childhood 
memories  for  me.  She  wrote  several  pages 
•which  she  titled,  “The  Good  Old  Days,  ” 
and  notes  on  the  backs  of  old  white,  pink, 
and  green  sample  ballots  and  scraps  of 
paper,  which  I  have  combined  into  this 
story.  The  late  Sylvia  Niemela  Mattson 
assisted  in  collecting  information,  pictures 
and  translating  the  poems  from  Finnish  to 
English 

Fanny  Maria  Kerola  was  born  the 
1 9th  day  of  the  9  th  month,  1899.  She  pass¬ 
ed  away  on  December  2,  1977  in  Astoria. 

This  first  part  of  this  account  came 
chiefly  from  her  mother  because  Fanny 
was  less  than  three  years  old  when  they  left 
Finland. 

Judith  Rinell  Westersund 


Our  destination  was  primarily 
mother’s  brother’s  home  in  Washington, 
but  this  trip  happened  to  go  by  way  of 
Canada.  Mother  was  expecting  another 
child  by  then.  The  North  Sea  trip  was 
very  stormy  and  the  same  was  true  across 
the  Atlantic  on  the  Allen  Line’s  ship. 

Mother  expected  her  baby  to  be 
bom  at  her  brother’s  farm,  but  things 
happened  otherwise.  At  Quebec,  a  Cana¬ 
dian  toll  agent  noticed  that  Mother’s  time 
had  arrived.  Dad  and  Mother’s  sister  did 
not  understand  English,  so  it  transpired 
that  they,  with  me,  were  put  on  the  train 
and  Mother  was  taken  away.  At  a  hospi¬ 
tal  in  Winnepeg,  she  gave  birth  to  a  nine 
pound  boy.  [This  was  Ernie  Kerola,  for 
many  years  an  automobile  mechanic  in 
Astoria.]  Immigrants  were  given  good 
care  and  treatment  but  no  one  spoke  her 
language. 

The  worst  handicap  at  the  hospital 
was  that  she  was  on  the  third  story  and 
she  had  to  walk  to  the  dining  area  on  the 
first  floor  three  times  a  day.  Mother  was 
not  shy  so  she  spoke  with  her  hands  to 
get  all  her  needs  tended  to. 

A  few  days  later,  there  was  an  item 
in  the  Winnipeg  paper:  “A  Finnish  immi¬ 
grant  has  given  birth  to  a  boy  in  a  local 
hospital.  Her  husband  abandoned  her  and 
left  her  alone!”  That  notice  brought  re¬ 
sults.  The  next  morning,  three  Swedish 
ladies  came  to  see  her.  Hearing  familiar 
speech.  Mother  cried  inconsolably  with 
joy!  Her  mother’s  native  language  was 
Swedish.  These  three  ladies  visited  her 
daily  and  she  was  able  to  tell  them  the 
whole  story.  They  brought  clothes  and 
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toys  for  the  baby.  In  time,  the  ladies 
accompanied  mother  and  baby  to  the 
train  which  took  them  to  their  family  in 
Washington. 

When  Dad,  Aunt  Emelia  and  I 
arrived  at  Alex  Westman’s  Brush  Prairie 
farm,  he  immediately  asked  where  Hilma 
was.  Dad  told  him  she  had  been  left  in 
some  big  town  in  Canada,  the  name  of 
which  he  could  not  remember.  Alex 
reproved  him  for  that  saying,  “What  kind 
of  an  idiot  are  you?  Why  didn't  you  stay 
there  with  your  wife?”  Dad  answered 
that  they  didn't  want  him  there  and  put 
them  on  the  train.  Uncle  said,  “In  all  my 
life,  I  haven’t  seen  such  an  idiot  who 
would  leave  his  pregnant  wife  some¬ 
where  on  the  way.  Where  are  we  going 
to  find  Hilma  when  you  don’t  even  know 
the  name  of  the  town?” 

After  saying  that,  he  left  for  the 
Immigration  Agency  to  see  what  he 
could  find  out.  Fortunately,  my  uncle 
could  understand  English.  Those  in  the 
office  were  knowledgeable  and  knew 
that  the  lost  immigrant  and  her  baby 
were  in  a  hospital  in  Winnipeg.  Alex 
sighed  in  relief  when  he  heard  that.  In  a 
week,  Hilma  and  son  arrived  at  the  farm 
where  they  stayed  until  Dad  could  find 
full-time  employment. 

Mother’s  train  ticket  had  to  be  paid 
over  again  because  it  was  with  Dad  and 
the  conductor  took  it.  Added  to  that,  they 
had  to  pay  $20  per  person  which  was  due 
for  entrance  into  the  country.  That 
amount  would  have  paid  for  a  month’s 
groceries.  Fortunately,  half  of  it  was 
returned  when  Dad  found  full-time  work. 

We  lived  with  uncle  for  several 
months.  To  begin  with.  Dad  got  work  in 
the  woods.  Then  we  moved  to  Astoria  in 
1902  where  he  fished  on  the  Columbia 
River,  but  he  didn’t  like  it.  Then  he  got 
a  job  driving  horses  at  the  old  Kinney 
Mill,  later  called  Clatsop  Mill,  which  was 
just  what  he  wanted.  He  loved  horses  and 


always  had  either  an  apple  or  a  cube  of 
sugar  to  offer  for  a  greeting.  He  was  paid 
a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  plus  two  bits 
extra  for  feeding  the  horses.  The  bit  was 
used  a  lot  in  those  days.  It  was  worth  12 
!4  cents;  2  bits  was  a  quarter,  4  bits  fifty 
cents  and  6  bits  equaled  seventy-five 
cents.  Father  worked  in  one  other  saw¬ 
mill  during  his  lifetime.  It  was 
McGregor’s  box  factory  on  50th  Street. 

There  was  a  big  horse  bam  on  the 
comer  where  you  turn  to  Exchange 
Street.  I  felt  sorry  for  the  poor  horses 
being  whipped  as  they  climbed  the  hills 
with  heavy  loads  of  lumber.  Sometimes 
we  grabbed  a  ride  home  from  school 
when  a  low  wagon  came  by.  Once  Pa 
gave  me  a  ride  in  a  sleigh  down  Com¬ 
mercial  Street. 

There  was  a  depression  in  America 
at  that  time.  We  lived  in  a  rented  house 
for  ten  years  before  we  were  able  to  get 
a  home  of  our  own  in  Uppertown.  Mom 
and  Dad  both  worked  out  so  we  got 
along  just  fine.  They  celebrated  their 
60th  wedding  anniversary  before  Dad’s 
death. 

The  city  was  divided  into  Alder- 
brook,  Uppertown,  Downtown  and 
Uniontown,  with  Astor  Court  settled 
much  later.  Boathouses  lined  the  shore 
of  Scow  Bay.  Occupied  by  bachelors,  the 
houses  were  in  water  at  high  tide,  but  on 
dry  land  when  the  tide  was  out. 

The  streets  were  made  of  heavy 
planks  with  board  sidewalks.  There  were 
over  fifty  saloons  in  Astoria.  One  of 
them  kept  a  green  parrot  which  knew 
how  to  cuss.  We  closed  our  ears  when 
we  hurried  by.  If  you  said  “Hello”  to 
him,  he  would  tell  you  where  to  go. 

Astoria  had  no  organized  garbage 
collections,  so  all  refuse  was  thrown  into 
the  river.  This  resulted  in  beaches  full  of 
rats.  Twice  a  day  the  ebb  tide  cleaned 
away  the  filth. 
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I  remember  one  man  whom  my 
folks  knew  from  the  old  country.  When 
he  came  over  to  see  us,  he  would  have 
me  walk  all  over  his  back  in  my  stocking 
feet.  He  liked  the  massage.  He  said  it  felt 
so  good  after  piling  lumber  all  day. 

There  were  many  Chinamen  in 
Astoria.  They  were  small,  polite  and 
friendly  men  whose  goal  was  to  make 
much  money,  and  go  back  to  China  to 


dren  to  be  good  or  the  Chinamen  would 
put  them  in  their  sacks. 

The  men  worked  at  jobs  the  white 
people  didn’t  want:  dishwashers,  laun- 
drymen  and  in  the  canneries  owned  by 
white  men. 

There  were  three  Chinese  gardens 
in  town.  The  men  could  be  seen  in  the 
neighborhoods  carrying  a  crossbar  on 
their  backs,  with  a  basket  of  vegetables 


Courtesy  of  the  Eilo  family 

First  photo  of  Emil  and  Hilma  Kerola  in  Astoria,  in  1902.  Uncle  Alex  and  Aunt 
Emily  Westman  are  in  the  back.  In  front  is  Hilma  holding  Ernest  and  Emil  Kerola 
holding  Fannie,  age  2  'A. 


buy  a  wife.  They  wore  a  long  braid  in 
back  called  a  queue. 

The  men  dressed  like  coolies  with 
wide,  black  pants,  trimmed  in  black  and 
walked  in  single  file  with  their  hands 
behind  their  backs.  They  carried  straw 
bags  on  their  backs  when  they  went 
shopping.  Mothers  cautioned  their  chil- 


for  sale,  hanging  from  either  side.  The 
Chinese  raised  pigs,  too,  and  what  terri¬ 
ble  squealing  the  pigs  made.  They  col¬ 
lected  garbage  from  the  boarding  houses 
to  feed  the  pigs. 

1  remember  we  lived  in  a  small, 
three-room  house  and  we  paid  $5.00  a 
month  rent  for  it.  Of  course  we  couldn't 
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have  afforded  to  pay  much  more.  We  had 
just  come  from  the  old  country  and  times 
were  poor.  The  immigrants  had  a  hard 
life  in  Finland,  so  they  knew  how  to  do 
on  very  little.  The  men  working  in  the 
sawmill  were  paid  only  once  a  month,  so 
we  all  charged  our  groceries. 

Every  morning,  rain  or  shine,  the 
groceryman  came  to  the  house  to  take 
our  order  and  he  returned  in  the  after¬ 
noon  to  deliver  the  supplies.  Mother 
bought  50  or  100  pound  sacks  of  pota¬ 
toes,  flour,  sugar  and  apples  by  the  box. 
When  we  paid  our  bill,  we  always  got  a 
big  bag  of  fruit  as  a  bonus.  At  Christmas 
time,  the  groceryman  gave  us  a  bag  of 
nuts,  a  calendar  and  a  big  bag  of  candy 
as  a  present  from  the  store.  You  may  be 
sure  that  went  over  big  with  us  kids. 

In  addition  to  the  rooms,  we  had  a 
clothes  closet  and  a  pantry  with  a  small 
dinky  drainboard.  There  were  a  few 
shelves  for  staples.  “What,  no  refrigera¬ 
tor!”  you  say.  Of  course  not.  We  never 
had  an  icebox,  never  heard  of  one.  We 
just  bought  enough  meat  or  fish  for  a 
couple  of  days,  and  warmed  up  leftovers 
the  next  day.  We  ate  good  old  meat  and 
spuds  or  fish  and  spuds,  homemade 
bread  and  big  pots  of  home  cooked  beans 
with  salt  pork.  Of  course,  we  had  butter, 
eggs  and  yogurt. 

We  ate  lots  of  fish.  There  was  so 
much  fish  in  those  days,  you  could  get 
all  the  fish  heads,  backbones  and  tips  for 
nothing  from  the  canneries.  Scandina¬ 
vians  salted  fish  in  crocks  for  later  use. 
Two  bits  would  buy  a  big  bucketful  of 
smelts.  When  we  wanted  to  buy  a  whole 
fish,  we  would  get  it  at  the  cannery  slip 
where  the  boats  came  in. 

Every  Saturday  night  we  went  to 
the  steam  bath;  that’s  a  ritual  with  us 
Finns.  There  you  got  squeaky  clean.  In 
between,  we  took  a  sponge  bath  or  bath¬ 
ed  in  a  wooden  tub  which  was  lots  of  fun 
for  us,  but  work  for  poor  Mother.  First 


there  was  the  woodbox  to  be  filled  in 
order  to  keep  the  stove  going  constantly. 
She  had  to  carry  at  least  ten  big  buckets 
of  water  to  the  copper  boiler  heating  on 
the  kitchen  stove.  There  were  no  water 
tanks,  no  washing  machines,  no  electric¬ 
ity. 

“What,  no  bathroom!”  you  ask.  Of 
course  not.  In  those  days  we  all  had 
outhouses  that  sat  like  small  churches  in 


Courtesy  of  the  Eilo  family 

Emil  and  Hilma  Kerola  about  1947. 


the  backyard,  and  I’m  telling  you,  it  was 
a  terrible  ordeal  to  go  out  there  in  the 
dark.  When  toilets  were  moved  indoors, 
they  were  usually  located  in  the  base¬ 
ments.  If  you  lived  in  a  two-story  house, 
you  had  to  have  a  chamber  pot  in  your 
room.  In  the  morning,  Mother  put  the  pot 
underneath  her  apron,  then  sneaked  out 
real  early  to  empty  it  into  the  toilet. 

All  the  houses  had  woodpiles  stack¬ 
ed  near  the  street.  After  the  wood  dried, 
it  was  moved  to  basements  or  wood- 
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sheds.  There  it  had  to  be  split  and  carried 
into  the  house  each  night. 

Mother  had  three  wooden  washtubs 
standing  in  a  row  in  the  woodshed  where 
she  did  her  washing.  All  the  hot  water 
had  to  be  carried  from  the  kitchen.  She 
scrubbed  her  clothes  on  a  washboard 
with  Crystal  White  Soap.  Some  clothes 
had  to  be  boiled  on  the  stove.  It  took 
three  hours  of  hard  work  to  wash  the 
clothes,  rinse  them  properly  and  hang 
them  to  dry  on  the  line. 

Mother  took  in  washing.  She  did 
the  washing  for  bachelor  friends  who 
lived  in  boarding  houses. 

The  next  day  was  ironing  day.  You 
had  to  have  the  sad  irons  heating  on  the 
stove,  so  you  could  change  the  plate  each 
time  one  cooled.  I  never  hated  anything 
so  much  as  ironing  clothes  in  the  hot 
kitchen. 

But  most  of  the  time,  the  kitchen 
was  the  coziest  room.  There  the  men 
would  sit  around  and  spin  yams  of  how 
it  was  in  the  old  country.  Sometimes  we 
had  to  leave  when  they  said  it  was  for 
grown-ups  only. 

You  never  smelled  such  wonderful 
aromas  in  your  life  as  bread  baking  and 
coffee  beans  roasting.  I  had  to  have  the 
heat  just  right  and  constantly  shake  the 
pan  so  that  the  beans  would  brown  even¬ 
ly  and  not  scorch.  We  ground  just 
enough  beans,  a  small  amount  at  a  time, 
so  as  to  have  fresh  coffee.  The  rest  of  the 
beans  were  stored  in  an  airtight  con¬ 
tainer. 

I  remember  one  of  my  jobs  was  to 
fill  the  lamps  with  kerosene,  trim  the 
wicks  and  wash  the  lamp  globes.  We  had 
a  lamp  in  every  room. 

There  was  a  nice  old  Finnish  man 
who  came  door-to-door  selling  needles 
and  notions.  Because  most  of  the  women 
were  tied  down  with  little  children  and 
couldn't  get  out  to  shop,  they  welcomed 
him.  He  was  always  given  coffee  and 


homemade  sweet  rolls. 

That  custom  came  from  the  old 
country.  There  the  farms  were  so  far 
apart  that  the  residents  were  pleased  to 
see  another  person  coming  to  the  house. 
The  visitor  was  fed  well  and  all  the  latest 
news  was  exchanged. 

Uppertown  Finns  were  very  reli¬ 
gious.  When  the  socialist  paper,  the 
Toveri,  distributed  free  samples  on 
porches,  one  woman  took  sticks  and 
deposited  the  newspaper  in  the  outhouse. 
She  was  afraid  that  socialism  was  catch¬ 
ing. 

Our  church  was  the  Finnish  Evan¬ 
gelical  Lutheran  Church,  with  lessons 
and  services  in  the  Finnish  language. 
Sunday  School  started  at  nine  in  the 
morning.  We  kids  walked  the  short  cut 
trail  above  Scow  Bay  to  get  to  18th 
Street.  When  we  were  dismissed,  the 
adults  would  be  arriving  for  church.  It 
was  customary  in  those  days  for  ladies 
to  wear  black  to  church.  In  the  summer 
months,  many  women  wore  long,  black 
taffeta  skirts  and  3/4  length  taffeta  coats, 
always  with  a  hat,  but  they  didn’t  carry 
a  purse  on  Sunday.  1  loved  the  sound  of 
taffeta  and  remember  it  to  this  day. 

When  the  rains  started  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  Astorians  could  expect  them  to 
continue  until  after  the  Fourth  of  July. 
When  it  turned  to  a  fine  mist  and  fmally 
stopped,  farmers  began  to  think  about 
making  hay. 

We  dressed  for  rain  when  we  went 
to  school.  Everyone  donned  capes  and 
Sou’westers  like  the  fishermen  wore 
which  kept  water  from  trickling  down 
our  backs.  We  wore  high-top  shoes  and 
underwear  that  made  a  bulge  in  the  back 
of  your  stockings. 

I  graduated  old  Adair  School,  later 
John  Jacob  Astor  School,  and  all  my 
classmates  excepting  two  were  Norwe¬ 
gians,  Swedes,  or  Finns.  Winnie  Aviane 
and  Dominic  Stanovich  were  Yugoslavs, 
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I  believe.  My  friends  and  I  walked  nine 
blocks  to  school. 

There  were  eight  grades  in  our 
school,  and  each  teacher  taught  an  A  and 
B  section  which  were  assigned  by  a 
September  or  January  admission.  We 
marched  to  the  beat  of  a  drum.  Our 
building  had  a  principal  who  adminis¬ 
tered  spankings  to  those  who  misbe¬ 
haved.  Those  students  who  didn’t  live 
close  to  the  school  brought  cold  lunches 
which  they  ate  in  the  basement. 

We  had  ball  and  track  teams,  and 
competed  with  the  other  schools  in  the 
city.  On  Arbor  Day,  we  planted  a  tree 
and  May  Day  celebrations  were  special 
events  each  year. 

When  I  was  in  the  6th  grade,  my 
teacher  said,  “Fanny,  I  want  you  to  learn 
this  piece  by  heart  and  speak  it  at  our 
May  Day  program.”  Then  she  added,  “I 
know  you  will  speak  it  fine,  Fanny.” 

1  ran  all  the  way  home  to  tell  my 


mother  the  great  news  and  1  wondered 
if  1  could  have  a  new  dress.  Times  were 
hard  in  those  days  and  new  clothes  were 
not  easy  to  come  by.  But  the  very  next 
day.  Mother  had  a  box  under  her  arm 
when  she  came  home  from  town.  To  me, 
the  white  voile  dress  was  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  dress  in  all  the  world. 

The  big  day  finally  arrived  and  1 
was  all  curled  and  dressed.  No  queen 
ever  held  her  head  so  high  or  marched 
so  proudly  to  the  front  of  the  room  as  I 
on  that  occasion.  In  a  loud  clear  voice, 
but  with  oh,  such  shaky  knees,  I  recited 
the  following  poem: 

“0/t,  who  shall  be  Queen  of  the 
May? 

Not  the  prettiest  one,  not  the  witti¬ 
est  one, 

Not  she  with  gown  most  gay. 

But  she  who  is  pleasantest  all  the 
day  through, 


The  Kerola  house  in  1915. 
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With  the  pleasantest  things  to  say 
and  to  do, 

Oh,  she  shall  be  Queen  of  the 
May." 

Anonymous 

When  the  sun  came  out,  we  were 
so  glad.  That  was  the  time  for  Mother  to 
buy  white  stockings  from  the  Bee  Hive. 
We  exchanged  our  high  tops  for  brown 
oxfords  and  prepared  for  a  busy  summer. 

If  our  family  didn’t  have  much 
money,  we  weren’t  aware  of  it.  Imagina¬ 
tion  and  enthusiasm  were  all  we  needed. 
What  fun  we  had,  good,  clean  fun.  The 
boys  played  miggs  (marbles)  and 
mumblety-peg;  the  girls  sang  songs, 
jumped  rope,  played  hopscotch  and  tag; 
they  liked  the  ring  games:  “Drop  the 
Handkerchief,”  “Farmer  in  the  Dell”  and 
“Pussy  Wants  a  Comer.”  Do  you  know 
how  we  chose  “It”  for  our  games?  We 
had  all  kinds  of  chants  we  used.  One  way 
was  to  have  each  person  stick  out  his 
closed  fist.  The  leader  would  touch  each 
fist  and  say,  “Ibbity,  bibbity,  sibbity,  sat, 
ibbity,  bibbity,  canella.”  The  one  whose 
fist  happened  to  be  there  when  she  said 
“canella”  was  out.  This  would  go  on 
until  there  was  only  one  kid  left  and  she 
or  he  was  “It”  to  chase  others  in  tag  or 
hunt  in  hide-and-go-seek. 

When  the  berries  were  ripe  we 
picked  salmonberries,  blackberries, 
thimbleberries,  blueberries  and  huckle¬ 
berries.  Only  boys  could  go  swimming 
in  those  days.  It  was  a  shame  for  girls  to 
show  their  legs.  Later  on  we  did  go 
swimming  at  Port  Docks  and  over  the 
hill  by  Williamsport. 

We  spent  happy,  carefree  summer 
evenings  playing  games  on  the  hillside. 
Inners  was  fun.  It  was  like  baseball  with 
bases,  pitchers  and  catchers,  but  a  soft 
ball  was  used,  usually  a  tennis  ball.  In 
hide-and-go-seek,  we  hid  under  the  old 
Norwegian  church  on  30th  Street.  Two 
captains  were  chosen  for  Run-Sheep- 


Run,  and  each  chose  a  team.  One  captain 
hid  his  sheep  and  the  other  team  hunted 
for  them.  When  the  captain  yelled, 
“Cold,  cold,  cold”  the  sheep  were  safe, 
but  when  the  hunters  got  closer  to  the 
hiding  place,  the  captain  yelled,  “Warm.” 
If  it  was  time  for  the  sheep  to  move,  he 
yelled,  “Run,  sheep,  run,”  and  if  one 
sheep  was  caught,  it  was  the  other  team’s 
turn  to  hide. 

These  sayings  come  to  mind:  “Olli, 

olli,  oxen  free . Heavy,  heavy  hangs 

over  the  head. ...Fine  or  super¬ 
fine.... Ready  or  not,  you’ll  be 
caught....  1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,  all  good  children 
go  to  heaven.” 

One  job  I  had  was  at  the  bakery 
shop.  I  made  $25  a  month,  plus  carfare. 
When  I  was  fifteen,  I  worked  at  the  fa¬ 
mous  Centennial  Chocolate  candy  store. 
Mr.  Hoeffler  had  a  patent  on  his  recipe 
which  he  made  upstairs  in  his  kitchen, 
behind  locked  doors.  First  I  worked  as 
a  spooner,  then  as  a  boxer.  Those  work¬ 
ers  who  were  quick  at  boxing  chocolates 
were  given  a  chance  to  be  chocolate 
dippers.  That  was  a  wonderful  job,  like 
making  mud  pies. 

An  ice  cream  parlor  was  located  in 
back  of  the  candy  store.  It  was  customary 
for  movie-goers  to  stop  in  after  a  show 
for  ice  cream.  There  was  an  opera  house 
in  town  where  plays  were  held,  and  three 
theaters:  the  Crystal,  the  Star  and  the 
Jewel.  A  player  piano  and  singing  canar¬ 
ies  provided  the  music. 

We  visited  friends  in  the  West  End 
of  town  and  also  went  to  plays  and 
dances  at  the  hall.  There  were  public 
dances  on  Saturday  nights.  What  fun  it 
was  dancing  the  American  schottische, 
the  three-step,  the  French  minuet  and  the 
waltz.  The  hall  was  half  full  of  young 
men  from  Finland,  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Many  men  didn't  know  how  to  dance  the 
Hesitation  Waltz,  so  my  girl  friend  and 
I  danced  it  together.  How  glad  I  was  in 
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Courtesy  of  the  Eilo  family 

Fannie,  Gladys  and  William  Eilo  about  1928. 


1916  when  taffeta  made 
a  comeback.  We  were 
both  tall  and  slender, 
dressed  in  white  silk 
blouses  and  long,  black 
skirts  gathered  at  the 
waists,  which  billowed  a- 
round  us.  We  were  so  light 
on  our  feet  as  we  danced 
that  we  practically  floated 
on  the  air. 

The  streetcar  line 
ended  where  Hellberg’s 
Drug  Store  was  located  on 
aUniontown  comer.  Then 
it  turned  back  to  town, 

Uppertown  and 

Alderbrook.*  The  cars 
would  run  until  twelve 
o’clock  at  night,  but  when 
the  conductor  heard  that 
there  would  be  a  play  at 
the  hall  in  Uniontown,  he 
knew  he  would  get  a  full 
load  of  passengers,  so  he, 
too,  came  in  to  watch  the 
play.  But  sometimes  an¬ 
other  driver  would  leave 
us  stranded  and  we’d  have 
a  long  walk  home.  That 
was  quite  a  walk,  but  there 
was  always  a  big  bunch  of 
us  and  we  laughed  as  we 
walked  and  jogged  the 
miles  away.  Before  we  noticed  it,  we  were 
home.  Of  course,  we  were  young  and  those 
were  the  good  old  days. 

1  remember  that  the  doctors  made 
house  calls.  Dr.  Forstrom  was  our  family 
physician  and  we  loved  him.  He  was  kind 
and  good  at  heart.  He  was  a  straight- 
shooter — he  would  tell  you  straight  to  your 
face  what  he  meant.  Some  people  didn't 
like  his  gruff  manner.  A  lot  of  people  died 
from  appendix  operations,  but  not  Dr. 
Forstrom’s  patients  who  came  from  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  away  to  be  treated  by  him. 

Quarantine  signs  were  posted  on 
homes  when  serious  diseases  hit  the  com¬ 


munity.  Scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  measles, 
mumps  and  whooping  cough  were  strictly 
isolated.  Red,  green  or  yellow  warning 
signs  were  attached  to  show  no  one  was 
allowed  to  enter  for  two  weeks.  Fathers  had 
to  board  elsewhere  during  that  period. 

Greenwood  was  our  cemetery.  It  was 
located  on  Youngs  River  and  accessible 
only  by  boat. 

Editor’s  Notes: 

*The  streetcar  did  not  end  there  but 
continued  on  to  Astor  Court  Hellbergs  is 
now  IVauna  Federal  Credit  Union. 
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Some  eccentric  bachelors 


Liverpool  JacK  and  Others 

By  J.M.  Acton 


Back  in  the  late  nineteen  twenties 
Bernard  Stacy  and  I  were  young  teenag¬ 
ers  in  Astoria  and  had  roughly  parallel 
paper  routes.  His  was  The  Portland 
News,  and  mine  The  Portland  Telegram, 
both  long  extinct. 

Our  routes  took  us  to  Eighteenth 
and  Exchange.  On  the  southwest  comer 
was  a  Chinese  hand  laundry  and  a  little 
further  south  on  the  west  side  of  the 
street  below  street  level  was  a  small 
shack,  home  to  one  “Liverpool  Jack.” 
This  area  has  been  filled  up  to  street  level 
now. 

Jack  was  an  ancient  land-locked 
sailor  who  always  wore  a  once-white 
scarf  around  his  neck. 

While  on  our  routes  we  often  drop¬ 
ped  in  to  visit  him  and  since  we  were 
both  in  the  school  harmonica  band,  we 
would  play  for  him.  He  seemed  to  enjoy 
it  immensely  and  would  wave  his  arm  in 
time  to  the  music. 

We  left  him  a  paper  on  our  first 
visit  but  he  said  he  couldn’t  read  without 
glasses  and  he  had  none. 

His  heating  and  cooking  were  ac¬ 
complished  with  what  was  then  called  a 
laundry  stove.  It  was  longer  than  it  was 
wide,  with  four  legs,  a  door  for  fuel  at 
one  end  and  two  removable  round  lids 
on  top.  The  floor  appeared  to  be  dark  dirt 
that  sloped  upward  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  stove.  I  soon  discovered  that  it  wasn’t 
the  garden  variety  dirt. 

There  is  a  small  fish  called  a  tom- 
cod  that  enters  the  river  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  quite  a  few  people  used  to  catch 


them  with  a  hook  and  line.  Jack  was  one 
of  these  people. 

He  kept  a  lard  bucket  on  the  stove 
and  it  contained  some  of  those  fish  boil¬ 
ed  in  water,  and  we  noticed  that  once  in 
a  while  he  would  pull  one  out  and  eat  the 
meat  off  like  you  would  com  on  the  cob, 
then  drop  the  tail,  bones  and  head  on  the 
floor.  That  was  the  source  of  the  “dirt” 
on  the  floor  around  the  stove,  giving  the 
place  its  characteristic  smell. 

He  told  us  sea  tales  of  sailing  days 
and  one  was  about  a  trip  they  made  along 
the  west  coast  of  South  America.  They 
felt  a  heavy  jolt,  as  if  the  ship  had  struck 
a  rock  and  all  hands  came  on  deck  to  see 
what  had  happened.  The  lookout  up  on 
the  highest  mast  yelled  at  them  to  look 
ashore.  The  Andes  were  in  full  view  and 
it  looked  as  if  the  whole  lower  slopes 
were  wrapped  in  smoke. 

The  captain  advised  that  the  rock 
they  thought  they’d  struck  was  an  earth¬ 
quake  transmitted  through  the  water  to 
the  ship,  also  causing  massive  landslides 
on  the  mountains,  and  creating  vast  dust 
clouds  that  looked  like  smoke. 

Jack  told  other  tales  of  how  fast 
their  ship  was  and  they  always  seemed 
to  be  skirting  between  some  islands  and 
the  shore  at  high  speed. 

In  later  years,  thinking  back,  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  he  might  have  been  a  pirate  or 
a  smuggler. 

Sometime  after  Bernard  and  I  stop¬ 
ped  carrying  papers,  Jack  was  taken  to 
the  county  poor  fami  on  the  Olney  road 
where  Walluski  Loop  road  starts.  It  was 
a  large  southern  colonial  style  building 
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with  huge  white  columns  towering  in 
front. 

The  farm  produced  a  lot  of  fruits, 
vegetables  and  meat,  so  the  residents 
were  well  fed.  1  met  a  man  later  who  had 
worked  there  and  he  confirmed  that  the 
food  was  plentiful. 

When  one  of  the  people  wanted  to 
go  to  town,  they  sat  on  a  bench  by  the 
road  in  front  of  the  building  and  the  first 
farmer  who  came  by  would  pick  them  up 
in  his  Ford  or  Chevrolet  and  take  them  in. 

On  arriving  at  the  farm.  Jack’s  stale 
clothing  was  removed  and  he  was  given 
clean  underwear,  socks,  shoes,  shirt  and 
a  pair  of  overalls  to  wear,  also  a  ration 
of  tobacco. 

His  old  shack  was  burned  by  the 
fire  department  and  when  I  saw  him 
later,  he  said,  “If  I’d  known  it  was  this 
good,  I  would  have  been  here  long  ago.” 

There  was  no  electricity  in  the 
shack  and  when  we  asked,  “How  come?” 
“Using  that  stuff  is  shortening  the  life  of 
the  earth,”  he  said.  But  he  was  impressed 
by  airplanes  and  thought  them  a  marvel¬ 
ous  thing. 

There  were  several  other  old  bache¬ 
lors  around  town  who  were  left  over 
from  earlier  days  when  men  far  outnum¬ 
bered  women  in  the  West  and  I  recall 
some  of  their  names  or  nicknames. 

“Scooney”  lived  in  a  small  railroad 
waiting  room  at  the  foot  of  Eleventh 
Street.  This  had  three  walls,  a  roof  and 
benches  but  was  open  on  the  north  side. 

Some  others  were  “Kangaroo 
Fred,”  “Jack  Chilberg,”  “Mickey 
McGuire,”  and  “Ralph  Johnson.” 

Ralph  was  a  man  of  somewhat 
limited  intellect  who  made  a  living  piling 
and  wheeling  in  firewood.  Some  kids 
used  to  tease  him  and  say  that  they  had 
made  a  lot  of  money  hijacking  his  wood- 
pile  jobs.  This  would  infuriate  him. 

He  walked  over  most  of  the  streets 
in  town  in  his  quest  for  woodpile  jobs, 
recognizable  from  a  considerable  dis¬ 


tance;  his  hands  clasped  in  front  of  him 
and  rocking  back  and  forth  somewhat  the 
way  a  chicken  or  duck  walks. 

Soon  after  I  got  out  of  high  school, 

1  met  him  over  on  West  Commercial 
Street  and  since  1  had  a  camera,  I  asked 
him  to  stand  over  by  a  power  pole  and 
I  would  take  his  picture,  which  I  still 
have. 

At  24th  and  Irving,  the  street  makes 
an  “S”  curve  and  where  it  turned  south, 
an  old  corduroy  road  used  to  continue  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  up  a  gully  that  once 
contained  a  pocket  of  old-growth  fir 
trees.  Three  bachelors  lived  in  a  small 
shack  up  in  there  and  made  a  living  cut¬ 
ting  firewood.  They  must  have  done 
fairly  well  because  they  had  an  old-time 
truck  with  hard  rubber  tires  they  used  to 
haul  the  wood. 

One  of  these  three  was  a  severely 
crippled  man  they  called  “Jack.”  He  was 
said  to  have  gotten  in  that  shape  when 
his  father,  in  a  drunken  rage,  tried  to  kill 
him  with  a  hatchet.  I  never  knew  the 
names  of  the  other  two  cutters. 

Still  another  old  woodcutter  was 
“Duncan.”  He  worked  alone  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Nineteenth  and  Irving, 
but  eventually  got  too  old  and  feeble  to 
handle  the  six-foot  saw  that  he  used.  Our 
neighbors  negotiated  a  job  for  him  ped¬ 
dling  brushes  and  brooms,  but  he  didn't 
do  very  well.  I  believe  he  also  went  to 
the  county  poor  farm. 

As  I  said,  bachelors  abounded  in 
those  days  (seventy  years  ago)  and  an¬ 
other  had  a  cabin  in  the  logged-off  land 
southwest  of  Svensen.  He  clerked  in 
various  stores  sometimes  and  at  another 
time  had  some  mink  out  by  the  cabin.  He 
made  a  two-wheeled  pushcart  with  bicy¬ 
cle  wheels  that  he  pushed  up  hill  and 
down  dale  for  about  four  miles  with  a 
load  of  mink  feed. 

Once  he  did  a  stint  at  the  Union 
Fish  Cannery  and  during  lunchtime  some 
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guy  asked  him  how  he  could  stand  it  out 
among  the  stumps  by  himself. 

He  answered,  “On  rainy  nights,  I 
sit  in  the  dark  listening  to  my  battery 
radio  and  1  am  content.” 

“What  a  morbid  outlook,”  said  one. 

Another  asked,  “Why  don’t  you  get 
a  woman?” 

“I  can’t  afford  one,”  he  replied. 

“Well,  who  the  hell  can?”  joked 
another. 

A  somewhat  later  day  bachelor  was 
Barney  Cornelius  whose  father  was  T.S. 
Cornelius,  County  Judge  and  director  in 
one  of  the  early  banks.  He  also  owned 
the  Evergreen  Dairy,  the  first  large  farm 
on  the  way  to  Olney. 

When  they  were  young,  Barney  and 
the  daughter  of  a  county  official  became 
romantically  involved  and  planned  mar¬ 
riage,  but  the  two  fathers  got  their  heads 
together,  as  told  to  me  by  his  sister,  and 
managed  to  nullify  the  plans.  Soon  after 
this,  the  girl  contracted  pneumonia  and 
died.  Barney  was  devastated  and  em¬ 
barked  on  a  career  of  booze  and  bawdy 
houses. 

His  mother  held  the  fathers  respon¬ 
sible  and  never  forgave  them.  She  was 
very  progressive  for  the  day,  and  learned 
to  drive  a  car  when  there  were  still  few 
of  them. 

The  sports  car  of  the  day  was  a 
“Stutz  Bearcat”  and  Barney  bought  one. 
His  mother  asked  to  use  it  so  they  drove 
to  his  job  working  a  steam  donkey  en¬ 
gine,  and  she  headed  for  home.  He  had 
equipped  it  with  several  kinds  of  horns 
and  on  the  way  home  she  happened  to 
step  on  the  button  that  activated  all  of 
them,  but  didn’t  know  how  to  stop  them. 
So,  with  a  tight  grip  on  the  wheel  and  her 
jaw  firmly  set,  she  brought  it  home  at 
high  speed.  His  sister  told  me  that  you 
could  hear  her  coming  for  five  miles. 

Barney  lost  his  sight  when  in  his 
early  forties.  Some  unkind  people  said 


that  his  vision  was  considerably  better 
than  he  let  on,  but  I  saw  him  bump  into 
too  many  things  for  him  to  be  faking.  I 
soon  learned  not  to  move  any  chairs 
while  in  his  house  or  he  would  stumble 
over  them. 

He  went  to  the  Oregon  Employ¬ 
ment  for  the  Blind  which  was  on  Eighty- 
Second  and  Glisan  in  Portland  where 
they  taught  broom  making,  cane  bottom 
chair  repairs  and  piano  tuning.  This  place 
is  now  a  nursing  home. 

Returning  to  Astoria,  the  State  set 
him  up  in  a  small  building  on  the  west 
side  of  Fourteenth  Street  between  Ex¬ 
change  and  Franklin  streets.  A  girl  who 
lived  near  the  Evergreen  Dairy  went  to 
the  Portland  establishment  and  learned 
to  grade  the  broom  com  for  size  and 
color,  which  of  course  he  could  not  do. 

Late  one  winter  day,  he  was  run¬ 
ning  the  broom  sewing  machine  when 
dusk  settled  and  a  neighbor,  hearing  the 
racket,  called  the  police.  An  officer 
opened  the  door  and  demanded  to  know 
what  was  going  on.  “I’m  sewing 
brooms,”  Barney  answered. 

“In  the  dark?”  said  the  cop  in  a 
doubting  tone. 

“Makes  no  difference  to  me,”  said 
Barney.  “I’m  blind.”  And  that  was  that. 

Making  brooms  must  have  been  a 
hard  comedown  for  Barney.  He  had  been 
a  steam  engineer  and  had  hoisted  the 
steel  for  the  upper  floors  of  Meier  and 
Franks.  He  also  ran  steam  donkey  en¬ 
gines  at  various  logging  operations. 

He  told  me  tales  of  early  Astoria  in 
the  shanghaiing  days,  and  his  mother  was 
a  source  of  Tualatin  Valley  days,  most 
of  which  I  can  no  longer  recall,  except 
that  often  when  they  awoke  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  they  would  find  some  Indians  asleep 
in  front  of  the  fireplace.  They  left  the 
door  latch  open  to  keep  on  the  good  side 
of  the  natives. 
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When  a  contractor  opened  a  hole 
in  the  sidewalk  to  replace  the  fuel  tank 
for  the  Y.M.C.A.,  they  didn’t  place  se¬ 
cure  barricades  and  when  Barney  came 
tapping  along  with  his  cane,  he  fell, 
injuring  himself  seriously.  A  few  years 
after  that  he  died  in  his  late  sixties. 

Bachelors  of  a  different  kind  were 


three  wild  men.  Probably  the  prince  of 
the  ogres  was  the  “Walluski  Wisp.” 

Another  was  “Tarzan  of  the  Gar¬ 
bage  Dump.”  Some  boys,  including 
Bernard  Stacy  were  wont  to  fish  for  trout 
in  the  little  stream  that  roughly  parallels 


the  old  wagon  road  that  ran  from  the 
James  Street  reservoir  down  to  Williams¬ 
port.  They  reported  seeing  a  naked  man 
in  the  woods  but  were  not  taken  seriously 
at  first. 

Such  reports  came  from  others  too, 
so  the  police  were  asked  to  investigate 
and  found  a  small  tarpaper  covered  shack 
about  four  feet  high,  but  no 
Tarzan. 

They  decided  to  catch 
him  at  night,  but  although 
they  could  hear  something 
running  out  in  the  woods, 
there  was  no  Tarzan. 

(How  he  could  run 
through  the  trees  without 
braining  himself  on  a  tree 
trunk  was  a  puzzle  until 
someone  discovered  a  wire 
stretched  from  the  shack 
out  through  the  forest.  Ap¬ 
parently  he  grasped  the 
wire  and  could  run  without 
a  collision  as  long  as  he 
had  the  wire  sliding 
through  his  hand. 

He  was  eventually 
caught,  however,  and  found 
to  have  complete  amnesia. 

The  third  wild  man 
was  known  only  by  the  story 
of  two  men  who  came 
breathless  and  obviously 
terrified  from  some  hills 
above  Youngs  River  Falls. 

No  one  else  ever  re¬ 
ported  the  ogre,  but  it  was 
obvious  to  the  people  in  the 
camp  that  the  men  were 
badly  scared. 

This  by  no  means  ends 
the  list  of  old-time  bachelors.  Maybe  others 
can  add  to  the  list. 

The  Author 

J.M.  Acton  also  wrote  "To  the  Circus, 
Back  When  ”  in  the  Summer  1999  issue  of 
Cumtux  on  page  22,  and  "Camping  Long 
Ago  ”  in  the  Summer  1997  issue  on  page  19. 


Courtesy  of  Jane  Hill 


One  of  Astoria’s  eccentric  characters,  possibly 
Judson  Cole,  about  1912. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Editor 


Courtesy  of  JP  Plumbing  Co. 


AMATO'S  SUPPER  CLUB  TODAY 


Top  left:  Amato’s  Supper  Club  in  Astoria  in  1941.  Bottom  left:  Trucks  and 
other  equipment  belonging  to  the  JP  Plumbing  Company  now  occupy  the  former 
premises  of  Amato’s.  The  business,  owned  by  Paul  Larson  and  Jim  Forrester,  is 
located  at  155-1 1th  Street  in  Astoria. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  dancing  here  to  the  orchestras  of  the  1940s.  The  interior 
of  the  building  looks  very'  much  as  it  did  then.  The  semi-circular  openings  along 
the  balcony  of  the  building  still  survive  as  does  the  wood  flooring  and  the 
rectangular  skylight.  People  often  stop  by  the  shop  to  share  their  memories  of  the 
days  when  the  club  was  filled  with  servicemen  and  women  and  the  nation  was  at 
war.  One  visitor  was  George  Amato  who  ran  this  club  for  about  six  years. 

George  Amato  was  bom  in  Portland  in  1904,  attended  school,  then  operated 
various  businesses  there.  In  1934,  he  moved  to  Astoria,  opening  a  bowling  alley. 
An  “Entertainment  Salon”  was  added  a  couple  years  later  in  the  basement  with 
food,  beer  and  live  entertainment.  In  1941,  he  sold  the  bowling  alley  and  opened 
his  “Palace  of  the  Pacific,”  a  500-seat  night  club  with  live  entertainment,  floor 
shows  and  dinners.  In  1947,  he  closed  it  and  a  year  later  moved  back  to  Portland 
where  he  continued  in  the  business.  He  died  there  in  1998  at  the  age  of  93. 

Photo  above:  Patrons  of  Amato’s  Supper  Club  on  May  16,  1945.  At  left  is 
Steve  Wallulis,  a  professional  fighter  in  the  1930s.  In  between  fights,  Steve  worked 
as  a  logger  and  later  had  his  own  roofing  company  in  Astoria.  He  was  bom  in  1907 
and  died  in  1989. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  LARRY  SULLIVAN 

by  H.  Joseph  Ferguson 


LEGEND,  " . popularly  believed 

to  have  a  historical  basis,  although  not 
verifiable.  ”  Webster’s  New  Universal 
Dictionary. 

The  story  of  Larry  Sullivan  is 
more  than  a  legend  because  it  is  verifi¬ 
able  through  early  twentieth  century 
articles  and  witnesses.  Larry’s  life, 
however,  contained  so  many  colorful 
episodes  that  some  might  think  it  almost 
mythical.  Was  he  evil  or  kind,  con  man 
or  promoter,  boxer  or  bully?  Did  he  act 
as  an  employment  broker,  or  was  he  a 
shanghaier?  What  continually  brought 
him  back  to  Astoria  and  Portland  from 
faraway  places?  Finally,  how  did  he 
obtain  a  pardon  for  his  crimes  from 
Governor  Withycombe  in  1917?  Was 
the  governor  the  last  con  victim  of  this 
unforgettable  character?  In  the  end,  one 
will  discover  that  the  legend  of  Larry 
Sullivan  is  no  legend  at  all;  it  is  the 
truth. 

Larry  Sullivan’s  name  appeared  in 
news  articles  about  thirty  times  from 
1885  to  1918.  Nearly  all  of  them  dealt 
with  the  alleged  misdeeds  of  Larry,  and 
his  cohorts,  that  is,  until  his  pardon  in 
1917  and  death  in  Portland’s  old  Saint 
Vincent’s  Hospital  in  1918.  He  was 
about  fifty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Thus,  Larry  made  the  news 
about  once  each  year  during  his  long 
career  in  the  West.  Even  his  problems  in 
Nevada,  New  York,  and  Los  Angeles 
found  their  way  to  our  local  papers.  If 
Larry  had  a  press  agent,  that  person  was 
no  friend. 

Born  in  St.  Louis  about  1863, 
Larry  Sullivan  came  to  Oregon  in  1885 
to  act  as  a  second  to  a  fighter  named 


Jack  Dempsey.  (The  champion  fighter 
by  the  same  name  was  not  born  until 
1 895.)  The  opponent  was  a  local  fighter 
named  Dave  Campbell,  who  lasted  only 
three  rounds  with  Dempsey.  To  keep  the 
crowd  from  becoming  unruly,  Sullivan 
agreed  to  fight  one  of  the  fallen  Camp¬ 
bell’s  seconds.  His  name  was  Tom 
Ward.  The  fight  between  Larry  Sullivan 
and  Tom  Ward  lasted  eighty-nine 
rounds.  A  round  concluded  whenever  a 
fighter  fell  to  the  floor.  Some  rounds 
might  include  only  a  few  punches,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  large  number  of  rounds 
fought  in  the  early  days  of  boxing. 

The  bout  was  reportedly  so  dirty 
that  the  referee  eventually  quit  enforcing 
the  rules.  According  to  Max  Schlussel’s 
account  of  the  Sullivan  fight,  both  con¬ 
testants  resembled  a  “...poisoned  bull 
pup.” 

Larry’s  opponent,  Tom  Ward, 
however,  later  was  charged  as  a  partner 
of  Sullivan’s  in  an  assault  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  wagon  of  one  John  Cariti. 
Larry  and  Tom  may  have  been  enemies 
during  their  eighty-nine  round  fight,  but 
obviously  patched  things  up  for  other 
activities  of  mutual  interest.  The  joint 
assault  on  Mr.  Cariti ’s  property  is  worth 
noting,  because  it  helps  understand 
Sullivan’s  resiliency.  He  could  be  an 
enemy  one  day,  and  friend  the  next. 
There  is  no  record  of  what  John  Cariti 
did  to  arouse  the  anger  of  Larry 
Sullivan,  but  history  would  show  that 
Cariti  had  a  great  deal  of  company. 

According  to  the  Schlussel  ac¬ 
count,  Larry  Sullivan  lost  no  time  in 
going  from  the  fight  game  in  Portland  to 
the  sailor’s  boarding  house  business  in 
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1885.  Reportedly,  a  Robert  Whilgren, 
also  known  as,  “Russian  Bob,”  took  an 
interest  in  Sullivan  after  watching  him 
fight  Tom  Ward,  and  introduced  him  to 
a  boarding  house  owner  named  Pratt. 
Larry  immediately  visited  Astoria.  The 
city’s  port  was  a  source  of  customers  for 
the  boarding  house  in  Portland,  which  in 
turn  was  a  source  of  sailors  for  under¬ 
staffed  vessels.  Larry  Sullivan  officially 
became  a  runner,  or  crimp.  He  would 
stay  with  the  Pratt  operation  until  about 
1888. 

Shanghaiing  was  common  in  the 
period.  Sailors’  boarding  houses  were 
notorious  for  supplying  young  men  with 
liquor  and  prostitutes.  Later,  there  came 
a  pleasurable  boat  ride  down  the  river 
from  Portland  to  Astoria.  Several  hours 
after,  when  the  reveler  came  to,  he  was 
on  a  ship  at  sea,  or  just  going  out  the 
rough  Columbia  river  mouth  on  the  way 
to  the  Pacific  ocean.  In  either  case,  he 
was  now  a  seaman  with  no  rights  other 
than  the  ones  the  captain  of  the  vessel 
believed  he  should  possess.  One  can  see 
how  the  talents  of  a  strong  person  such 
as  Larry  Sullivan  could  be  helpful  in 
persuading  potential  seamen  not  to 
change  their  minds  about  their  upcom¬ 
ing  adventure. 

The  percentage  of  sailors  forced 
into  service  in  the  late  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  is  unknown,  but  appears  to  be  quite 
high.  The  boarding  houses  of  Portland, 
through  their  crimps,  are  estimated  to 
have  provided  most  of  the  seamen  for 
foreign  bound  vessels.  A  crimp  is  de¬ 
fined  as,  “...a  person  who  gets  men  to 
serve  as  sailors  or  soldiers  by  force  or 
trickery.”  A  formal  poll  of  ships  con¬ 
ducted  in  1897  and  1898,  produced 
overwhelming  results.  Nearly  all  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  boarding  houses  for 
their  supply  of  sailors.  Not  every  sailor 
was  shanghaied,  however,  for  the  sea 
has  traditionally  been  a  way  of  life  for 
many  nations.  Life  on  Oregon  land  was 
not  easy  in  the  nineteenth  century,  so 


life  at  sea  appealed  to  large  numbers  of 
hungry  men.  Many  descendants  of  the 
Scots,  Finns,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and 
Irish  were  no  doubt  happy  to  ship-out. 
They  were  following  the  footsteps  of 
their  ancestors  from  antiquity.  In  the 
early  fifties,  this  writer  served  as  a  dis¬ 
patcher  for  the  Marines,  Cooks,  and 
Stewards.  He  vividly  recalls  an  old 
sailor  begging  for  a  berth  on  a  vessel 
because,  “1  don’t  want  to  die  on  the 
beach.”  That  old  mariner  would  have 
begun  his  career  at  sea  during  the  very 
period  being  discussed  in  this  article. 
Yet,  that  is  where  he  wanted  his  story  to 
end. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Larry 
Sullivan  was  worrying  about  the  welfare 
of  old  sailors  when  he  began  his  job  as 
a  runner  for  Mr.  Pratt.  He  would  have 
spent  his  days  insuring  that  the  boarding 
house  was  full  of  potential  sailors.  Next, 
he  would  want  all  the  ships  dropping 
anchor  in  Astoria  to  think  that  Pratt's 
boarding  house  was  the  place  that  could 
supply  able  bodies  quickly,  and  at  the 
right  price.  In  return,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  Larry  wanted  no  questions 
asked.  In  succeeding  years  Larry  faced 
charges  of  hiding  sailors,  boarding  ships 
without  permission,  overcharging  cap¬ 
tains  for  the  seamen  provided,  and  of 
course,  beating  up  on  people.  If  ever  a 
person  was  suited  for  his  job,  it  was  our 
subject,  Larry  Sullivan. 

Like  many  Oregonians,  Larry 
enjoyed  the  Oregon  coast,  though  per¬ 
haps  for  different  reasons  than  most. 
One  sees  from  news  articles  of  the  times 
that  Larry  was  quite  busy: 

1 .  Charged  in  federal  court  for  boarding 
a  British  ship  without  permit,  (1890) 

2.  Assault  and  battery  on  Alex  Ohls, 
(1889) 

3.  Fined  $50  for  advising  witness  not  to 
answer  subpoena,  (1889) 

4.  Fined  $90  in  Portland  for  excessive 
fee  charged  for  sailors  provided  to 
ships,  (1900) 
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5.  Five  Japanese  sailors  captured  in 
Sullivan’s  hotel.  The  sailors  were  stolen 
from  another  vessel.  (1888) 

6.  Engaged  in  gun  battle  at  Seaside  with 
Frank  Moody,  to  whom  Sullivan  had 
lost  $500.  (1904) 

The  reader  will  note  from  the 
partial  list  of  Larry’s  activities  above 
that  he  had  left  the  employ  of  Mr.  Pratt 
by  1888,  and  opened  his  own  hotel. 
Larry  Sullivan  was  an  entrepreneur, 
along  with  his  other  obvious  talents. 
The  gun  fight  with  Frank  Moody  in 
1904  ended  with  Sullivan  being  shot, 
and  Sheriff  Tom  Linville  arresting 
Moody.  Sullivan,  being  only  grazed, 
refused  to  press  charges,  and  surely 
gained  a  new  friend.  Moody  was  a  pro¬ 
fessional  gambler,  and  Sullivan  fool¬ 
ishly  drew  his  gun  first.  Being  a  com¬ 
plete  professional  of  the  Old  West, 
Moody  drew  next,  and  got  off  two 
shots.  There  is  no  record  of  how  many 
shots  Larry  fired.  One  would  think  that 
after  the  Moody  episode,  Sullivan 
would  return  to  his  fists  as  weapons. 
They  had  served  him  well  in  his  past. 
Larry  seems  to  have  learned  his  lesson, 
thereby  ending  his  gun  fighting  days 
without  harming  anyone.  In  March  of 
1905,  Sullivan  was  acquitted  for  his  part 
in  the  Moody  gun  fight. 

Larry  continued  to  live  his  own 
version  of  the  Oregon  life,  in  spite  of 
the  risks.  For  example,  reports  say  he 
attempted  to  shanghai  John  Hurd's 
father,  a  Seaside  resident.  Fortunately, 
Hurd  had  friends,  and  the  attempt  was 
unsuccessful.  The  old  Sullivan  charm 
still  had  its  magic,  however,  and  Hurd 
and  Sullivan  later  became  friends.  Mr. 
Hurd  would  have  joined  such  early 
northwest  notables  as  Dan  Moran, 
Tommy  Ward,  Dick  McCarron,  William 
Woods,  Jim  Turk,  the  Grant  brothers, 
and  Mysterious  Billy  Smith.  Bunco 
Kelly  once  referred  to  Sullivan  as  “King 
of  the  Crimps.”  Other  than  that  refer¬ 
ence,  there  is  no  record  that  the  legend¬ 


ary  talents  of  Bunco  and  Larry  were 
ever  combined.  By  now,  the  reader  can 
see  that  Larry  was  good  at  whatever  he 
attempted,  but  the  results  were  not  al¬ 
ways  good  for  those  who  came  under 
his  influence. 

Perhaps  Larry  Sullivan  learned  a 
lesson  from  the  eighty-nine  round  bout 
with  Tom  Ward.  Reports  say  he  set  up  a 
scheduled  fight  through  the  water  com¬ 
missioner  in  Seaside,  who  was  Albert 
Hill.  The  opponent  was  a  man  known  as 
Johnson,  who  must  have  been  an  under¬ 
dog  in  the  contest,  because  Sullivan  is 
said  to  have  mortgaged  his  own  house 
and  bet  on  his  opponent.  Not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  Larry  was  knocked  out  in  the 
second  round.  One  wonders  who  held 
the  purse,  and  how  many  people  Larry 
cut  in  on  his  caper  in  order  to  pull  the 
fraud  off  on  the  Seaside  bettors.  It  also 
comes  to  mind  that  Larry’s  own  boxing 
career  began  because  a  scheduled  fight 
involving  his  friend  Dempsey  did  not  go 
past  the  third  round.  There  is  no  record 
of  crowd  rebellion,  but  one  wonders 
why  Sullivan  did  not  give  the  audience 
a  few  more  rounds  before  taking  his 
dive  in  the  Johnson  fight. 

Two  unrelated  events  may  help  to 
explain  the  seemingly  schizophrenic 
character  of  Larry  Sullivan.  The  first  is 
an  article  telling  of  his  diving  into  the 
surf  at  Seaside  to  save  a  woman.  He 
swam  out  in  the  surf,  according  to  the 
press  and  rescued  a  Mrs.  Tingry.  The 
article  states  further  that  she  was,  “...  in 
imminent  danger  of  death.”  All  who 
have  experience  with  treacherous  cur¬ 
rents  know  that  this  may  have  been  a 
truly  heroic  deed.  The  memories  of 
swimmers  in  trouble  and  the  bodies  of 
those  who  did  not  make  it  in  alive,  burn 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  spent 
much  time  on  Oregon’s  northern  coast. 
Yet,  here  is  the  shanghaiing,  brawling, 
lawbreaking  Sullivan  risking  life  and 
limb  to  save  another  person.  The  second 
event  is  a  one  line  report  in  the  paper 
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about  an  arrest  for  being  drunk  and 
disorderly.  Could  Sullivan’s  bravado  in 
the  bars,  and  violent  behavior  be  tied  to 
alcoholism?  That  would  be  doubtful,  in 
this  writer’s  opinion.  While  booze  may 
explain  some  of  his  problems,  the  sub¬ 
stance  can  only  scratch  the  surface  of 
his  long  life  of  questionable  behavior. 
Thus,  Larry  Sullivan  resists  easy  de¬ 
scription,  even  from  this  long  view. 

In  1904,  Larry  Sullivan  announced 
that  he  was  retiring  from  the  boarding 
house  business.  According  to  the  paper 
there  were  no  assets,  and  no  building, 
but  Larry’s  friend.  Jack  Grant,  was 
taking  over  the  business.  Whether  Larry 
was  broke,  or  had  money  hidden  some¬ 
where,  will  never  be  known.  He  seemed 
to  live  well,  travel,  set  up  businesses, 
and  even  raise  a  family.  Like  most  con 
men,  however,  Larry  was  probably  no 
better  handling  his  own  funds  than  those 
of  his  victims.  Larry’s  life  took  a  new 
and  unsuspecting  turn  prior  to  the  ap¬ 
parent  close  of  his  crimping  business. 
He  decided  to  enter  the  mining  business. 
Perhaps,  that  is  where  his  money  was 
now  going. 

Mining  for  riches  in  Nevada 

Whether  Larry  entered  the  mining 
business  simply  to  earn  easy  money 
through  fraudulent  fund  raising 
schemes,  or  actually  believed  he  could 
strike  it  rich  will  never  be  known.  From 
past  research,  this  writer  believes  it  was 
certainly  both.  Gold  was  being  found  in 
California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  Alaska 
in  large  quantities  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century.  An  optimistic  hustler  such  as 
Sullivan  would  believe  he  could  find  it, 
too.  Unfortunately,  Sullivan's  business 
practices  followed  him  in  to  the  mining 
industry,  and  soon  he  was  in  trouble. 
For  example,  he  is  accused  of  inventing 
a  new  scheme  for  supplying  sailors  to 
ships.  According  to  the  report,  he 
“...hires  them  to  work  at  his  mine  and 
then  sells  them  to  ship  masters  at  $55  a 
head.  Gets  mine  workers  for  nothing.” 


The  preceding  incident  took  place 
in  1904,  indicating  that  Sullivan  had 
begun  his  mining  career  while  still 
crimping  in  the  ship  industry.  Is  it  likely 
that  Larry  and  his  cohorts  were  conning 
young  men  to  work  in  the  mine,  and 
then  selling  them  like  slaves  to  ship 
captains?  Considering  our  knowledge  of 
Larry  Sullivan,  he  would  do  it  if  he 
thought  he  could  get  away  with  it.  In  the 
light  of  late  twentieth  century  sensitivi¬ 
ties,  Larry  was  the  worst  sort  of  barbar¬ 
ian.  He  was,  that  is,  until  someone  was 
drowning  in  the  surf.  Then,  some  other 
primeval  instinct  would  take  over,  and 
Larry  was  everybody’s  friend  and  hero. 

News  from  Goldfield,  Nevada  in 
early  1904  tells  that,  “...Sullivan  Trust 
Co.  in  financial  trouble.”  It  is  not  clear 
how  long  Larry  had  been  involved  in  his 
mining  ventures  before  claiming  to  get 
out  of  the  crimping  business.  Like  most 
hustlers,  he  probably  had  several 
schemes  on  the  burner  at  the  same  time, 
concentrating  on  the  one  that  seemed 
most  timely.  What  is  clear,  is  that 
Sullivan’s  confidence  level  was  always 
above  his  ability  level.  His  schemes 
would  crash  way  before  any  satisfactory 
completion. 

The  1904  financial  problems  did 
not  discourage  Sullivan.  By  1905,  the 
business  owned  its  own  building.  Re¬ 
cords  show  that  Larry  resided  in  Gold¬ 
field  until  at  least  1906.  They  were  not 
the  kind  of  records  Larry  desired.  On 
October  9,  1906,  the  report  came  back 
that  Larry  and  his  partner,  G.G.  Rice, 
also  known  as  Jacob.  S.  Herzig,  had 
sued  the  Daily  Mining  Record  of  Den¬ 
ver.  It  was  not  a  good  idea.  The  suit 
claimed  defamation  of  character.  The 
newspaper  had  reported  that  the  two 
were,  “...not  on  the  square,  and  that  the 
unwary  were  being  enticed  into  buying 
worthless  mining  stock  at  fancy  prices 
with  no  prospect  of  return..”  Larry  and 
his  partner  sought  an  injunction  and 
$50,000  for  their  damaged  reputations. 
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Judge  Mullins  “...refused  the  injunction 
and  dismissed  the  damage  suit,  thus 
throwing  the  complainants  out  of  court.” 
As  luck  would  have  it,  Mr.  Herzig  had  a 
worse  record  for  fraud  than  Sullivan,  so 
Larry  decided  to  move  on  to  other  pas¬ 
tures. 

On  to  New  York 

Apparently,  Sullivan  thought  he 
was  ready  for  the  big  time.  He  tried  his 
con  in  New  York.  Unfortunately,  he 
learned  he  could  fail  there  just  like 
anywhere.  On  June  6,  1907,  Larry  was 
arrested  for  the  “...attempt  to  gyp  F.S. 
Colton  out  of  $102,700  in  [a]  mining 
deal.”  Though  his  luck  did  not  improve, 
it  appears  that  Sullivan  was  shooting  for 
higher  amounts  of  money.  By  October 
of  1907,  however,  he  was  back  in  Ne¬ 
vada,  “engaged  in  con  games.” 

By  1910,  Larry  Sullivan  had  at¬ 
tained  the  age  of  forty-seven.  That  was 
not  young  by  turn  of  the  century  stan¬ 
dards.  Nevertheless,  his  energy  for 
questionable  promotions  continued.  The 
next  we  learn  of  him  he  was  living  in 
Los  Angeles,  “...selling  wireless  tele¬ 
phone  stock  and  ..quite  a  success  as  a 
salesman.”  The  wireless  telephone  did 
not  reach  general  consumption  for  about 
seventy  more  years,  leading  to  some 
doubt  about  the  success  of  this  new 
venture.  Something  new  had  been  add¬ 
ed,  however,  and  the  article  speaks  of 
his  “...family  of  lovely  girls  and  clever 
boys..”  Also,  it  mentions  his  spouse,  as, 
“an  Astoria  girl.”  The  preceding  piece 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  letter  home 
that  appeared  in  the  section  of  the  paper 
that  is  known  to  be  without  editorial  fact 
checking.  Other  records  show  that  he 
married  Mabel  Hoare  in  1892,  divorced 
her  in  1912,  and  later  married  Lucille 
Ayres.  Ms.  Ayres  was  described  as 
“...operator  of  a  north  end  joint.” 

Larry  Sullivan  probably  remained 
in  Los  Angeles  for  at  least  five  years.  In 
1915  he  once  again  made  the  papers. 
This  time  the  Federal  government  want¬ 


ed  to  question  him  about  illegal  use  of 
the  mails.  This  was  in  connection  with 
operating  the  local  branch  of  a  San 
Francisco  based  lottery.  Larry’s  partner 
was  a  disbarred  attorney  by  the  name  of 
W.J.  Danford.  Following  this  incident, 
the  aging  Sullivan  returned  to  his  adopt¬ 
ed  home  in  Oregon.  A  May  22,  1915 
news  clip  states  he  was  operating  a 
lottery  in  Astoria. 

How,  then,  did  the  Larry  Sullivan, 
pictured  in  the  paragraphs  above,  gain  a 
pardon  from  Governor  James  Withy- 
combe  in  1918?  The  governor  was  bom 
in  England,  and  known  for  his  love  of 
the  land.  He  was  a  noted  scientific 
farmer  of  the  day,  and  invited  to  lecture 
at  Oregon  Agricultural  College.  (Now 
Oregon  State  University)  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  his  record  to  suggest  crossing 
paths  with  Sullivan,  with  one  exception. 
Larry  appears  to  have  been  active  in 
politics,  being  once  described  as  “Polit¬ 
ical  boss  of  Swilltown.”  Also,  at  the 
time  of  his  1918  pardon,  Larry  was  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Friars  club  in 
Milwaukie.  The  governor,  first  elected 
in  1914,  fought  a  successful  re-election 
campaign  in  1918  in  the  tough  World 
War  One  era.  Without  benefit  of  further 
data,  this  writer  will  conclude  that  the 
clever  Sullivan  was  the  recipient  of  a 
great  political  payback.  Was  it  a  pardon 
well  earned,  or  the  last  and  best  con  of 
them  all? 

Lawrence  Mikola  Sullivan  died  on 
June  8,  1918  at  7:17  P.M.  in  Portland’s 
old  Saint  Vincent’s  hospital.  He  was 
fifty-five  years  old. 

The  Author 

H.  Joseph  Ferguson  also  wrote  “ John 
Bryce  ”  in  the  Winter  1997  issue  of  Cum- 
tux,  "Margaret  Jane  Wetzel  Furguson" 
in  the  Summer  1997  issue  and  “ Hope 
Belt  Ferguson’s  Incredible  Journey”  in 
the  Fall  1 998  issue. 
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By  Liisa  Penner 
Email  -  cchs@seasurf.net 

Home  of  the  Heckards 

Mable,  Myrtle  and  Rosella  Olson,  daughters  of  Jasper  Heckard,  were  living 
in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Valley  when  I  moved  there  twenty-three  years  ago.  They  often 
spoke  about  their  pioneer  ancestors  when  we  met  at  the  Netel  Grange  for  community 
potlucks  and  get-to-gethers.  Just  across  the  Lewis  and  Clark  River  from  the  grange 
was  the  place  where  they  had  grown  up  and  where  1  now  live,  on  a  part  of  the  original 
Peter  B.  Heckard  homestead.  Over  the  years,  many  of  his  descendants  have  stopped 
by  to  share  their  memories  of  the  place  and  Gib  Marxen  and  Art  Heckard  have  added 
to  the  material  that  I'd  been  compiling.  A  few  years  ago,  I  met  Cliff  Heckard  who 
also  had  been  researching  the  family.  Cliff  offered  to  write  an  article  for  Cumtiix. 
It  is  a  pleasure  now  to  be  able  to  print  the  story  of  the  family  in  this  issue. 

We  hope  to  do  articles  in  the  future  about  related  families:  the  Hess  and 
Wamstaff  families. 

Corrections 

In  the  last  issue,  we  made  reference  to  photos  loaned  to  CCHS  by  Jane  Hall. 
We’ve  heard  from  a  number  of  people  that  her  name  is  Jane  Hill.  The  album  had 
belonged  to  Jane’s  mother,  Ruth  Maki,  who  was  active  in  the  historical  society  for 
many  years.  Jane's  voice  is  a  familiar  one  to  listeners  of  KMLTN  radio. 

We  received  two  phone  calls  with  the  correction  about  the  date  of  the  last 
January  graduating  class  which  was  in  1940. 

Volunteers 

Visitors  to  the  CCHS  archives  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  mornings  in  the  last 
year  probably  met  two  of  our  volunteers,  Judge  Thomas  Edison  and  Dr.  Robert 
Neikes.  These  two  men  have  indexed  thousands  of  photographs,  enabling  visitors 
to  easily  locate  them  for  research  or  for  purchasing  copies.  Tom,  alone,  had  indexed 
over  1,700  photos  since  he  began  volunteering  in  the  archives  in  1996.  He  took  a 
great  interest  in  local  history  and  had  passionate  opinions  about  it.  Tom  passed  away 
last  month.  We  will  miss  his  stories  and  his  humor. 

Amelia  Bristow 

Thanks  to  Jon  Westerholm,  we  interviewed  Amelia  Bristow  not  long  before 
she  passed  away  recently.  Amelia’s  story  will  appear  in  a  future  issue  of  Cumtiix. 

Excerpts  of  a  letter  from  John  Alto  (Nov.  5, 1999)  from  Florence,  Oregon 

“I  am  writing  to  you  concerning  an  interesting  occurrence  that  happened  to  my 
brother  a  few  years  ago.  Someone  had  given  him  a  copy  of  the  Cumtiix  (Fall  1995). 
As  my  brother  was  leafing  through  it,  he  came  to  the  page  with  the  citizenship 
application  and  as  he  started  to  read  it,  he  was  dumbfounded  to  see  that  it  was  our 
father’s  first  filing  for  citizenship  when  he  was  27  years  old.  (He  was  Frans  Altonen.) 

“After  getting  settled  in  Seaside,  my  dad  sent  for  his  fiance  (my  mother)  to  come 
from  Finland.  They  married  in  Astoria.. .They  raised  four  children  in  Seaside  of  which 
I  am  the  youngest.  He  worked  most  of  his  life  in  logging.  He  died  in  Sept.  1 934  from 
injuries  from  a  logging  accident  at  the  young  age  of  5  1 .  1  am  now  81  yrs.  old. 


Courtesy  of  Frank  McIntyre 


Svensen  Grade  School 

on  Svensen  Market  Road, 
about  1920  or  1921. 

Teacher  Gladys  Nelson 
L  to  R,  bottom  to  top: 

1st  Row:  Glenn  Stillwell,  Albert 
Knutsen,  ?,  Aileen  Fuller,  Dianna 
Taggart,  Bill  Schwegler 
2nd  Row:  Arnie  Lindgren,  Helen 
Maki,  Onni  Puustinen,  Orris 
Campbell,  William  Parkinen, 
Frances  Lawrence 
3rd  Row:  Merle  Olson??, 

Lyle  Schwegler,  Lynn  Hurley, 
Toivo  Waltenen,  Frank  McIntyre, 
Yeta  Larsen 

4th  Row:  Paul  Forbes,  Elizabeth 
Nordlund,  Forest  Brace 
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